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se@s> Every one writing to the Editor or 
Publishers of this journal will please read 
“© Special Notices,” on last page. 
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3a Att letters relating to Editorial mat- 
ters should be addressed to Mr. Oranee 
Jupp, (the Conducting Editor). 

Letters inclosing subscriptions and on oth- 
er business should be directed to Auten & 
Co., Publishers, and also those referring to 
both departments. Editorial and business 
matters, if in the same letter, should be on 
separate sheets. 








‘WHEN SHOULD CROPS BE GATHERED. 


SOME SCIENCE AND SOME PRACTICAL HINTS, WHICH 
EVERY FARMER SHOULD UNDERSTAND 
AND PRACTICE. 


[The following editorial appeared nearly a 
year since, but the suggestions are so im- 
portant to every farmer at this particular 
period, we give the article again for the ben- 
efit of our thousands of new readers. ] 

The prevailing opinion is, that grass, and 
especially grain crops, should not be cut till 
ripe ; or whatever may be the opinion, such 
is the general practice. This is an error, and 
one of no little consequence ; and we offer 
some considerations, which, if understood, 
will, we trust, set this matter in a clearer 
light. Let us first look at one or two les- 
sons plainly told us by chemistry. 

Wood, starch, sugar and gum are almost 
exactly alike in their composition. The 
same elements that put together in one form 
produce sugar, if arranged differently would 
make wood, and if arranged in still other 
methods, they would produce starch or gum. 
To illustrate ; suppose four men should each 
have 100,000 bricks, 1,000 bushels of sand. 
600 bushels of lime, 20,000 feet of lumber, in- 
cluding beams, hoards, shingles, &c., three 
hundred pounds of nails, and 100 lbs. of un- 
mixed paints of two or three different colors. 
Now suppose these four men, having pre- 
cisely the same amounts of the different ma- 
terials or elements, set about putting up four 
structures, each having a different object in 
view. One might construct an elegant cot- 
tage dwelling, the second a church, the third 
a barn, and the fourth a prison; and by mix- 
ing and applying the paints differently, 
each of these structures would differ from 
the others so much in form and color, that 
one might be supposed to be built of stone, 
another of brick, a third of iron, and a fourth 
of wood, and they would be as unlike in form, 
color, and outward appearance, as starch 
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gum, sugar, and wood. Either of these 
buildings might be taken down, and by sim- 
ply redrranging the materials, be changed to 
the form, shape, and color of one of the other 
buildings, and be made like it in every par- 
ticular. Just so can a pound of wood be 
changed toa poundofsugar. We have often 
taken a board weighing a pound, and by a 
chemical process rearranged the elements, 
and changed the same board to a pound of 
sugar. Just soa pound of starch, gum, or 
sugar, can be changed to a pound of wood. 
By artificial means this change is somewhat 
expensive, but in the natural laboratory of 
the cells and tubes of a plant, it is daily go- 
ing on upon a large scale, although the ele- 
ments are in themselves so small, that the 
change is not perceptible to the human 
vision. 

We are not stating theories but absolute 
facts. Whilea stalk or grain is finripe it 
contains but little woody fiber, and its pores 
or cells are filled with sugar, starch and 
gum. The presence of sugar is readily per- 
ceived by the sweet taste of soft kernels of 
corn and other grains, and it is also found 
abundantly in the sap of the stalks. The 
starch and gum are not so readily perceived 
by the taste, though they are easily shown to 
be present. §@ Now as the grain and 
stalks ripen, a large portion of the 
starch, gum, and sugar is changed into 
woody fiber. If the natural growth of 
the plant be arrested by cutting it, this 
change is stopped, and it dries up, with 
its pores filled with the starch, gum and 
sugar, there is comparatively little hard 
woody matter. 

But we all know that the three substances 
first named are digestible, nourishing articles 
of food, while the fourth—woody fiber—is 
comparatively indigestible, and is on this 
account little nourishing. Here, then, is a 
plain reason why allsuch grasses and grains, 
as are designed for food for animals, should 
be gathered before they are fully ripe—that is, 
while they contain a large amount of digesti- 
ble matter. Wheat, for example, if cut eight 
or ten days before fully ripe, contains a 
large proportion of starch, with a thin skin, 
and will yield a large amount of flour; but 
when it is fully ripe it is covered with a thick, 
hard, woody skin, or bran, which has been 
formed out of a part of its starch, and it will 
then yield a much smaller proportion of 
flour. The same may be said of its sugar 
and gum. This reasoning applies equally to 
other grains, as wellas to straw, corn-stalks, 
grasses, &c. 





Those portions of the grain which are to 
be used solely for reproducing the plant— 
and this is the natural design of all seeds— 
may be left to ripen naturally. The woody 
coating is designed as a protecting covering. 

Having thus endeavored to state very 
briefly some of the reasons for cutting grain 
early—and it must be interesting to every - 
one to understand these reasons—we will 
close this article with two or three rules 
which are not only sustained by theory, but 
have been fully proved by careful practice 
and experiment. 

Ist. All grassesshould be cut as soon as 
possible after flowering. Much more than 
is gained in weight after this, is lost by the 
conversion of the nourishing substances into 
hard, woody matter. 

2d. Corn, wheat, and all other grains de- 
signed for food, should be gathered eight to 
twelve days before fully ripe. A simple 
method of determining this, is to try the ker- 
nels with the thumb nail. Let the gather- 
ing commence immediately after ** milk.” be- 
gins to harden, but while the kernel still 
yields to a gentle pressure of the nail. 

An acre of wheat, that if cut when fully 
ripe would yield 800 Ibs. of fine flour, will, if 
cut ten days earlier, yield from 850 to 1,000 
lbs. of flour of a better quality, while the 
straw will be much more valuable for feeding. 

An acre of grass, which when cut fully 
ripe would yield 1,000 Jbs. of nourishing di- 
gestible materials, and 2,000 lbs. of woody 
matter, will, ifcut 12 days earlier, yield from 
1,500 to 1,800 lbs. of nourishing matter, and 
only 1,200 to 1,500 lbs. of woody materials. 





Coau.—The Cincinnati Railroad Record 
says that sixty million bushels of bitumin- 
ous coal are annually raised and consumed 
in the Ohio Valley alone. The coal fields 
of the Ohio Valley are estimated at nearly 
one hundred thousand (99,000) sqyare miles, 
or over sixty-three million acres. Great 
Britain has only 12,000 square miles, or less 
than eight million acres, and yet produces 
nine hundred and twenty-five million bushels 
annually. 





Outve Trees at THE Soutn.—Mr. R. Chis- 
holm writes, in the Charleston (S. C.) Mer- 
cury, that he has three hundred olive trees 
under cultivation, and that he has had two 
varieties growing for ten years past. He 
says the fruit ripens fully in the low coun- 
ties of the South ; but he believes it can not 
be profitably cultivated for the oil at pres- 
ent, since cotton is a more remunerative 


| crop. 
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HOUSE FURNITURE. 


—— 
BY MINNIE MYRTLE. 
theigipininn 


A house may be comfortably furnished in, 
these days, with what it used to require to 
purchase a bedstead, a .feather-bed and a 
bureau. 

“Give me some boards, a hammer and 
nails, and I will furnish a house,” said a 
young lady, not long since, who was about 
to be married, and yet whose tastes had 
been most expensively cultivated; and if 
she had been compelled, by necessity, she 
would have surrounded herself with very 
comfortable articles for all household pur- 
poses, with these simple materials. 

We hope, for the credit of human intelli- 
gence and progress, that feather-beds have 
been discarded from every house in the land. 
We used to read the following lines with 
great commiseration for her whose misera- 
ble state they depict— 


“See, saw, Margaret Daw 
Sold her bed and slept on straw ”— 


but now, we should have much greater pity 
for those who were so stupid as to sell their 
straw and sleep on feathers. No family 
need complain that has plenty of clean straw 
for beds, and a mattress made of fine hay is 
good enough for the parlor chamber of the 
richest lord in the land. Husks combed 
upon a flax-hatchel, or hackle, are better still, 
and birch split into fine threads, will make a 
very hard bed, but one that will last a life- 
time. All these substances are very cheap, 
and much more easily kept in order than 
feathers, for it is scarcely any labor at all to 
make beds when there is no beating and 
smoothing to do. 

Feather-beds are unhealthy, because they 
keep the body at almost fever-heat, and keep 
it also at an unequal temperature, as the 
part which is in contact with the feathers is 
much warmer than the other. 

We can remember, too, when it was 
thought necessary that every bedstead in 
the house should be of heavy, hard wood, 
and fashioned by a skillful cabinet-maker, 
and every bureau of mahogany. Of course 
no family could have many, as each of these 
articles is very expensive. But now a whole 
cottage may be prettily furnished for what 
was once required for one room. What is 
usually denominated “ Cottage furniture,” is 
made of pine wood, tastefully painted, and 
we have seen all the necessary articles for 
a sleeping-room—bedstead, bureau, wash- 
stand with marble top, chairs, and various 
little et ceteras—for less than forty dollars, 
the price of one old-fashioned feather-bed. 

We were not long since in a family where 
there were some half dozen children, who 
each slept in a bed by himself—as it is al- 
ways best they should do—and each little 
bedstead was pine slabs nailed together anc 
painted, at a cost, perhaps, of fifty cents 
each. The children were remarkably healthy 
—and certainly in no worse condition for 
their simple accommodations. 

Lounges have become almost universal, 
and made of light wood and covered with 
strong chintz, may occupy any apartment 
at less expense than one old-fashioned bed- 
stead. We have seen very comfortable 
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wash-stands, made by fitting’ an octagon- 
shaped board to the top of a barrel, and nail- 
ing to it a curtain to fall around and conceal 
the barrel. And where two or more persons 
are obliged to occupy the same room, a 
screen may be made like the two wings of 
ordinary clothes-bars, with curtains of blue, 
or green, or parti-colored cambric, so that 
the morning and evening ablutions may be 
performed as entirely alone as if in a sepa- 
rate room. To say any thing of the import- 
ance of morning and evening ablutions, we 
hope, is quite unnecessary in these days of 
light and knowledge. 

Chairs may be almost dispensed with, by 
substituting boxes of two, three, and four 
feet in length, according to the position they 
are to occupy, with cushions upon the top, 
and neat chintz coverings for the sides. 

Very pretty vases may be made of paste- 
board covered with fancy paper, open at the 
bottom to admit the mug or tumbler which 
holds the flowers ; and prettier than mahog- 
any picture-frames are those of paste-board 
covered with the layers of the cones of the 
pine and fir tree, tastefully arranged and var- 
nished. 

We have even seen barrels converted into 
very comfortable and cozy-looking chairs, 
by sawing away half the front, leaving the 
back whole, and making the sides a little 
lower for arm-resters. A board for a seat, 
and the whole neatly covered, is a chair fit 
for a prince. 

Stair carpets have gone out of fashion 
even for the rich, and white paint has gone 
out of fashion for almost every thing. Stairs 
and the wood finish of all rooms are more 
agreeable to the eye, and richer, grained or 
made to imitate walnut, curly maple and 
some kinds of oak. Finger-marks are not 
so visible upon this color, and it does not 
need to be so often repainted, which are 
very cogent reasons for adopting it. 

Some other improvements upon old fash- 
ioned housekeeping may be enumerated ata 
future day. 





HEN-ROOST GUANO. 
—@———_ 

Noticing an article ina former number 
about hen manure, I take this opportunity to 
try to encourage the saving principle among 
the agricultural community. Some individ- 
uals are annually paying small sums of 
money for guano to use in their gardens and 
small pots, which will in time amount to 
quite a sum, which they might save were 
they only prudent enough to keep shelves or 
boxes under their poultry roosts. I do not 
mean to say that buying guano is not a profit- 
able investment for the farmers.. Yet I do 
say that saving their own guano, made on 
their own premises, is more profitable. A 
large amount of this powerful manure or 
iertilizer is allowed to go to waste, with- 
out even being thought of, by those individ- 
uals who are annually paying sums of money 

or Peruvian Guano, and who think that the 
could not get along without it. It may loo 
like a small business to some, but let them 
remember that this mighty globe is composed 
of small atoms. Well, let me state some 
experience to those who think that saving 
the manure from hen-roosts is a small busi- 
ness. I have a flock of about 35 hens, and 
winter a pair of turkeys. 

Last fall my attention was called to the 
subject of saving my hen manure. I con- 





structed a hen-roost in one of my manure 
sheds, by nailing up four pieces of boards to 
the timbers overhead, letting them hang 
down about two feet, and then, about a foot 
from the floor overhead, bore holes through 
the board and put in poles, and then laid on 
poles at right angles with the former ones. 
This forms two poles to perch upon besides 
the ends. I take boards a little longer than 
the frame, and fit them together, flooring over 
the bottom poles as tight as possible, and 
let them run out at the ends as far as needed 
to catch what is dropped from the end poles. 
In making the perch | laid my perching poles 
far enough from the edge to prevent the 
dropping over at the edges. 

I have another on a similar principle. It 
will take but a couple of hours at the most 
to make a roost of this kind, and but a small 
outlay of money for materials, as they can 
be made of old scraps and fragments of 
boards, of which every farmer has enough. 
I built mine at the time the ground froze 
last fall, and shall save six barrels of the 
most powerful fertilizer that exists in the 
knowledge of man. This is encouraging to 
me, and falls short of the amount that I 
shall have by the first of May. I used this 
article in my garden some last year, and, 
from the estimate that I made, in comparison 
with crops that were not manured with 
poultry manure, I judged it to be worth at 
least one dollar per bushel. Thus you see 
that with an outlay of perhaps one dollar, 
in time and material, I shali save this winter 
eighteen dollars worth of manure, which, 
taking out the dollar for time and material, 
leaves me seventeen dollars worth of proper- 
ty that has heretofore gone to waste. 

Read this, farmers, and go immediately to 
the work, and you will find that “a penny 
saved is as good as two pence earned.”—A. 
Hurtcuins, in Maine Farmer. 





SPECIFIC MANURES. 
oe 

No very important movement for the gen- 
eral good ever yet had uninterrupted success, 
and as it is struggle and opposition that best 
acquaints, even the advocates of any meas- 
ure with its strong and weak points, it is 
not best itshould ; indeed, forthis reason fair 
and honorable opposition is to be desired, 
but the attacks of calumny, deceit and mean- 
ness are particularly difficult to be met. 

No set of men ever had more up-hill work 
and greater difficulties to face, than the ad- 
vocates of improved agriculture, and that 
they have triumphed througu them, and in 
spite of them, is shown by the strong inter- 
est felt by the community in general in agri- 
cultural matters; in the establishment of 
means for the diffusion of useful knowledge 
among the rural population, in our well at- 
tended autumnal cattle shows, in the grow- 
ing use of various specific manures, &c. 

Any careful observer of the respective 
theories and “isms,” of the day would de- 
cide that the agricultural is the most popu- 
lar one, and that it is likely inthe end to be 
triumphant ; but let no one suppose this pop- 
ularity has come unsought, or with small 
effort. How many mien have devoted years 
of gratuitous labor to the cause; remeimber 
the untiring efforts of Pickering, Coleman, 
Buel, Phinney, Lowell and numerous others ; 
or in our own day, it is only necessary to 
point to the Massachusetts Board of Agricul- 
ture, who, with an immense amount of gra- 
tuitous, and apparently almost thankless 
labor, persevere undismayed in their efforts 
to improve and benefit the agricultural con- 
dition of their friends and neighbors, wheth- 
er of the same town, county or State. 

It is most worthy of laudatory notice, that 
twenty or more men could have been se- 
lected from various parts of the State, who 
would. be willing to devote a large portion o 
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their time, unremunerated, to the duties of 
the Board, and renders them deserving of the 
State’s gratitude. Weare apt to but lightly 
esteem advice gratis, and it is not impossi- 
ble that these men’s efforts are underrated 
for that very cause, and perhaps many who 
are aware of their existence suppose them 
to be the incumbents of fat offices, which 
are mere sinecures, instead of which they 
give a very large amount of time, labor and 
money without any other present or pros- 
pective reward than the success of their 
measures, and the benefit of their country- 
men. 

Since the first establishment of this Board, 
in spite of opposition, and of the narrow- 
minded attacks ofmen who judge only by 
evidences of their senses, they have accom- 
plished an immense amount in the way of 
undermining prejudices, enlightening dark- 
ness and introducing improvement. 

But they too have to meet the low-minded 
and mean opposition, and to suffer from the 
most aggravated and least defensible attacks, 
the stabs of pretended friends; they, and 
the agricu!tural press besides, have been for 
years urging the extensive trial of specific 
manures, whether to supplant, assist, extend 
or enhance the benefits and use of barnyard 
manures. 

To secure a judicious application of the 
material used, repeated directions have been 
given of the amount to be used, and the best 
way of applying it, in some cases, even, with 
details of carefully tried experiments, as 
further guides; and asa result of this action, 
a larger quantity of specific manures has 
been sold this year than ever; how. disas- 
trous, then, must be the effect upon novices, 
who have been excited to try such aids to 
culture by this continuous advice, if they 
buy in good faith, and relying upon the as- 
surance of the seller, a spurious article, per- 
haps at a high price, which will prove either 
useless or perhaps positively injurious to 
their crops. 

If, for instance, any one purchases guano, 
trusting to the statement of the vender that 
it isa genuine and valuable article, paying 
$40 or $50 a tun for it, which is in reality a 
miserable combination of lime, plaster, salt, 
coal-ashes, and a pinch of guano to give it 
smell and. color, (see analysis of Chilian 
guano below, taken from the London Agri- 
culturist of May 24,) which will give no re- 
munerative return for its application, he does 
not condemn the article he used, somuch as 
the spirit of improvement which prompted 
him to make the trial, and the entire discred- 
it of the operation falls, not as it should on 
the head of the vender, but upon the advo- 
cates of progressive agriculture; and the 
untiring efforts of the friends of improve. 
ment are all laid under suspicion. But such 
must this year be the fate of many, for it has 
been discovered by the editors of the Coun- 
try Gentleman, that an article denominated 
Chilian guano has been largely manufac- 
tured and sold over the country, and some 
even shipped to England, at the price of $40 
a tun, that isnot worth $10 the tun. It is 
composed of 
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of which there is 1.06 per centof ammonia— 
and this abomnible preparation is endorsed 
by Dr. Hayes of Massachusetts, and Prof. 
Mapes, of New-York, and some others, and 
has been widely recommenced as a valuable 
fertilizer. 

What aterrible stab from behind is this, 
coming, too, from the very men who make 
he largest protestations of zeal and enthusi- 


asm in the agricultural cause. It is an out- 
rageous and abomnible piece of quackery 
and imposture, nor can too much indignation 
be felt against its perpetrators; no confi- 
dence will hereafter be felt by the victims of 
this fraud in any so called agricultural im 
provements. But we can not too strongly 
urge upon those who have suffered this year, 
not to be discouraged in the future, but with 
renewed zeal make other efforts, only here- 
after being careful to purchase their material 
from men of solid and well-established repu- 
tations, and never to purchase any recom- 
mended preparations because they are cheap, 
nor unless heartily endorsed by men who can 
be depended upon. 

It is to be desired the exposure of this 
humbuggery as published in the Country 
Gentleman and American Agriculturist 
should have the largest publicity, that the 
public may become so thoroughly awakened 
to a sense of the benefit good special ma- 
nures may do, and of the worthlessness of 
the bad, that there may be a larger use of the 
former every year. And we can not help 
believing that those interested in agriculture 
in our Commonwealth have so lurgea share 
of good sense to be able to discriminate be- 
tween the good and the bad, and while they 
award the largest share of praise and en- 
couragement to all who are honestly labor- 
ing to forward the cause among us, no less 
thoroughly to condemn all quacks, and ven- 
ders of patent agricultural medicines, wheth- 
er for men, animals or the crops.—New- 
England Farmer. 
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POOR FARMING AN EXPENSIVE BUSINESS, 
ae 

The truth is, poor farming is an expensive 
business. The cost exceeds the income. If 
from a very low grade of farming, which 
must of course be unprofitable, we ascend to 
.a better condition of the art, we shall come 
to apoint where there is neither loss nor 
gain; the income equals the outgoes; the 
ends meet, as they say. And this, if we un- 
derstand these matters, is the very condition 
in which nine-tenths of our farming now is. 

The farmer of a hundred acres puts on his 
farm in his own labor, in the labor of his wife 
and his children, in taxes, insurance, &c., 
$500. And he takes off in some marketable 
produce or for home consumption, $500. 
“The ends meet ;” and if there were no bet- 
ter way he need not complain ; for he is 
working his way through the world as quiet- 
ly and as easily as most men; for the devel- 
opment of high moral qualities he has the 
advantage of most others; and what is more, 
he has the best possible means of training his 
children to those habits of industry and fru- 
gality which more than conspire to make 
them good men and women and worthy citi- 
zens. Let him not, therefore, complain. 
But if there is a better way, let him fall into 
it. Wedo not believe that farming is neces- 
sarily limited to the operation of putting on 
$500 and taking off $500, and living by the 
operation, only because what is put on is 
-mostly in the form of labor done by the fami- 
ly. Ifa farm will give $500, with the labor 
of one man, it will give a great-deal more 
with the labor of two men ; and the excess 
will more than balance the wages and board 
of the second. Instead of putting on $500 
and taking off $500, the better way is to put 
on $700 and take off $900 ; and then to put 
on $900 and take off $1,200. There is doubt- 
less a limit beyond which the income could 
not be made to increase above the expendi- 
tures; but very few of us are in danger of 
going beyond the limit. There is much more 
danger of falling short of it. Our standard 
is too low. Men are afraid to trust their 
land, lest itshould not pay them. It is the 
best paymaster inthe world.—J. A. Nasu, in 
The Farmer, 
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STILTON CHEESE. - 

Most of your readers have no doubt heard 
of the famous Stilton Cheese. This cheese 
was first made, we are told, by a near rela- 
tive of the landlord of the Bell Inn, near 
Melton, Leicestershire, England, where its 
reputation was such that it suld for a long 
time for half a crown per pound. I am not 
aware that any attempts have as yet been 
made to produce Stilton Cheese in the Uni- 
ted States ; but Mr. Henry Parsons of Guelph, 
Canada, has manufactured it of a quality 
said by good judges to be equal to that made 
in the mother land. There appears to be 
nothing very peculiar in the process as de- 
tailed by those who understand it, and con- 
sidering the cheese really possesses the high 
superiority justly claimed for it, the only 
thing surprising at all to me is, that its man- 
ufacture has not become not only common, 
but universal. 

As sume of your readers may have a curi- 
osity to know the process, 1 will give a re- 
capitulation recently given me by a dairy- 
man from the “old country,” who is perfect- 
ly familiar with the details, having lived 
many years on a farm where;Stilton Cheese, 
of the first quality was the principal dairy 
product. By way of premising, allow me 
to say that I am assured that the excellen- 
cies of this cheese have by no means been 
exaggerated. The entire product of the very 
extensive dairy of which he was honored 
with the general supervision, sold ordinarily 
for about double the price of other cheese, 
andthe demand for it was such that the reg- 
ular customers often bid upon each other, 
and not unfrequently took it in its immature 
state, or befure it had become sufficiently 
ripe to cut. I will now proceed to give his 
directions in the fewest possible words : 

The night’s cream, without any portion of 
the skimmed milk, is put to the milk of the 
next morning, and if cheese of a superior 
description and richness is desired, an addi- 
tional allowance of cream is afforded, mixed 
with a little sweet butter. The rennet, 
without any coloring, is then put in, and 
when the curd has come, it is immediately 
removed without being broken, and put 
whole into a sieve or drainer where it is 
pressed by means of weight until the whey 
is completely expelled. It is then put with 
a clean cloth into a hooped chessart (mold), 
and pressed, the outer coat being first salted. 
When sufficiently, it is removed, and placed 
on a clean, dry board, bound closely in a 
cloth (which is changed daily) to prevent 
its cracking. When the cheese is dried tol- 
erably well, the cloth is removed, and no 
further care is required, except turning it 
daily and occasionally brushing the surface. 

The cheese is never large, seldom weigh- 
ing more than ten or twelve pounds, yet it 
requires two years to perfect its excellen- 
cies, and bring it to: complete maturity, for 
they are not supposed to be fit for use till 
they have began to decay. To accellerate 
the process of ripening, and prepare them 
more speedily for the market and the table 
of the fastidious epicure, they are often 
placed in warm, damp cellars, where the 
putrefactive process is often quite rapid, or 
they are even wrapped in strong paper and 
sunk in hot beds, which prepares them much 
quicker than they can be by the former pro- 
cess. The shape of these cheeses bears 
little resemblance to that of the common 
kinds, pressed in wide hoops—being that of 
a sugar loaf, though somewhat less lengthy 
and of larger diameter.—J. B. J., in 
mantown Telegraph. 





“ Patrick Maloney, what do you say to the 
indictment? Are you guilty or not guilty ?”” 

“ Arrah! musha, yer worship, how can I 
tell till I hear the ividence.” 
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SHORT HORN Vs. ALL OTHER CATTLE. 


Wm. Creasor, a Butcher of New-port 
Market, recently wrote to the editor of the 
Mark-Lane Express as follows : 

The Short Horn or Durham cattle are not 
only spreading over every country in Eng- 
land, but Ireland; andthe Long Horns will 
svun become extinct both in England and 
Ireland. ‘here are many first-rate Durhams 
to be found in Scotland, and many fine 
Short Horns have crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean, and will soon spread all over the 
globe. They area large size at an early 
maturity. In England, the cows and heifers 
are worth more than any other kind for the 
milkman in the metropolis and other towns. 
Itis rare that you see 2 Hereford, Devon, or 
Long Horned cow among the milkmen in 
London. The best Durham oxen have thick, 
wide, fat backs, with a handsome frame, and 
plenty of lean flesh, with heavy thighs, and 
generally, when made fat, weigh all the 
weights they are laid at; they are longer 
than the generality of Herefords and Devons, 
and a great many Short Horns are as large 
and as heavy at three years old as the Dev- 
ons and Herefords are at four. They car- 
ry plenty of tallow according to age, and the 
best of them have a fine silky grain, with 
marbled flesh. I find no beast come to the 
scale better, with the exception of the thick- 
est, lean-fleshed, short-legged, polled Scots ; 
and | have purchased many half-breds be- 
tween the best polled Scots and the Durnams 
fed in Scotland; these half-bred buliocks 
weigh exceedingly well according to size— 
no beast better. The Herefords have beau- 
tiful, fine-grained, marbled flesh ; but many 
of them are light in their thighs and lean 
flesh, and deceive the butchers in weight, 
especially when they are patchy with pom- 
mels of fat flesh without, and but little tal- 
low within. I consider the Durham cattle, 
take them all in all, are the best breed for the 
farmer or breeder for profit; and Sir Charles 
Knightiey’s Durham oxen, when cut up, are 
as good flesh as the best Hereford, and are 
worth as much per pound. When I speak 
of Durhams, I do nut mean coarse Short 
Horns. 





BUCK WHEAT. 
_—— > 

Few crops can be turned to better ac- 
count on a poor, light, gravelly soil, than 
buckwheat. It possesses a chemical action 
on the soil, by which the coarser particles 
are disintegrated or rendered finer, and the 
soil is thereby improved. Pure, inorganic 
earth—that is, carthun mixed with animal or 
vegetable matter—is produced by the disin- 
tegration or pulverizing of rocks. Silex or 
sand is the oxide or rust of silicium ; or, to 
make it more familiar, it is pulverized quartz. 
Clay is produced by the decomposiiion of 
feldspar. Now all the quartz and feldspar in 
the world, while existing in the form of rock, 
will not produce a blade of grass ; it is only 
when decomposed or pulverized; and the 
finer the particles, the better the soil. 

If a svil, then, is coarse, the object of the 
farmer is to pulverize it, which can only be 
done by some chemical application, or the 
growing of some crop which has this chemi- 
cal power. Buckwheat, by a process yet un- 
discovered, has that power, and the longer it 
is cultivated, on a given piece of ground, the 
finer will be the particles of the soil. It in- 
jures land for corn, but leaves it in fine order 
for potatoes, and is the best crop ty kill out 
bushes, wild grass, and mellow greensward. 
To fit the land for the next succeeding crop, 
in rotation, plow in a crop of buckwheat in 
blossom. 

As food for man, except in small quantities 
we could not recommend it, as cakes made 
frum it, though light when hot, are heavy as 


cold liver when cold. Aconstant use of it 
has a tendency, also, to produce cutaneous 
diseases ; but, boiled with potatoes, apples or 
pumpkins, it is first rate for hogs. When 
ground, it isexcellent for milk cows. Fed 
raw, or left standing in the field, it is great 
for shanghais, (they being allowed to harvest 
for themselves.) The blossoms afford ma- 
terial for the very best honey, and at a sea- 
son of the year when other flowers are gone. 

It should never be given in any form to 
horses, as it bloats them rather than fattens ; 
and what appears to be fat, put on a horse 
by buckwheat ina week, will disappear by 
hard work in a day.—Ohio Farmer. 





USE OF OPIUM. 
—_—_~—_ 

Opium eating and Jaudanum drinking, as 
evils of great magnitude, are attracting some 
attention. A recent writer in the New-York 
Evening Post presents a deplorable picture 
of the case of a friend who is a slave to the 
habit. The picture is not overdrawn; we 
have been personally acquainted with cases 
equally unfortunate. One now in our mind, 
is that of the wife of a physician in Ohio, a 
lady of intelligence and high respectability, 
who is a victim of this unfortunate “disease.” 

So completely is she the slave of the ap- 
petite that, while in all else she is the very 
soul of honor and truthfulness, she hesitates 
not tothe grossest deception to procure regu- 
lar supplies of the drug. She resorts to 
every possible artifice, willimportune friends, 
bribe servants, fabricate stories of some- 
body’s illness, and herself make long jour- 
neys. and leave no means untried to procure 
It. 

For a time she fed her appetite, unknown 
to her husband. When he learned the fear- 
ful truth, he tried to arrest her fatal career, 
but neither argument, persuasion, manage- 
ment or commands would restrain her, and 


make use of the vile drug. 

She was once a brilliant ornament of the 
large society in which she moved—now a 
source of inexpressible mortification and 
pain to her husband and family. 

When under the influence of the narcotie, 
she is sociable in the extreme, and a very 
pleasing companion ; but when deprived of 
her now daily portion, she is lifeless and inef- 
ficient, careless of all that surrounds her 
and indifferent to her children. The use of 
Opium, in its various forms, has made a per- 
fect wreck of a lovely woman, the mother cf 
an interesting family, and reduced her to the 
level of the drunkard. 

Thie evil is growing fearfully. What 
remedy can be proposed, we know not. 
Those who have become habituated to its 
use have not the power to break off, no mat- 
ter how high an order of talent they may pos- 
sess. The case of the unfortunete De- 
Quincey is a striking proof of this fact. 

All that can be done then is to guard care- 
fully the rising generation, and prevent the 
spread of the evil, which, if as general, 
would be ten-fold worse than that of intem- 
perance. 





Toaps.—A correspondent of the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Chronicle puts ina plea for 
toads, aud justifies his partiality by the fol- 
lowing, which we extract from his communi- 
cation : 


“‘ We have in our garden a small nursery 
of plum trees, which have been nearly de- 
stroyed by the canker worms. Last season 
we commenced shaking them off. One day 
we observed many toads about these trees, 
that on our approach became frightened and 
retreated in great haste to their retreats in 
the neighboring bushes. Soon finding that 
they were not pursued, they commenced 








he now quietly permits her to procure and} 














hopping back, and caught with avidity each 
canker worm, as it descended on its tiny 
thread. We counted at one time thirty im- 
mediately round our feet. Day after day 
we fed them with their favorite food, and 
they became so tame as to follow us, watch 
our hand, and take the worm from our fin- 
gers.” 

This is new to us, though it may not be to 
many of our readers ; but whatever taste the 
toad may have for canker worms, we are 
quite sure that it does a world of good in a 
garden, by destroying earth worms, of which 
it eats large numbers. We once tried to 
surfeit a toad with earth worms, but our pa- 
tience was appeased, and we have always 
held that to destroy one of those disgusting 
looking reptiles was doing one’s grounds a 
deal of injury. There is no charge brought 
against the toad but its disagreeable appear- 
ance, und it might well quote the old saw to 
those who despise it without seeking to lean 
its real value—looks are nothing, behavior 
is all. 





Wertine Bricks —As it is important that 
every one engaged in building should be well 
informed in regard to the durability of ma- 
terials, we publish the following from an ex- 
change paper : 

Very few people, or even builders, are 
aware of the advantage of wetting bricks 
before laying them, or if they are aware of 
it, they do nut practice it; for of the many 
houses now in progress in this city, there 
are very few in which wet bricks are used. 
A wall twelve inches thick, built of good 
mortar with bricks well soaked, is stronger 
in every respect than one sixteen inches 
thick built dry. The reason of this is, that 
if the bricks are saturated with water, they 
will not abstract from the mortar the moist- 
ure which is necessary to itschrystalization; 
and on the contrary, they will unite chemi- 
cally with the mortar, and b- come as solid as 
a rock. On the other hand, if the bricks are 
put up dry, they immediately take all the 
moisture from the mortar, leaving it too dry 
to harden, and the consequence is, that when 
a building of this description is taken down 
or tumbles down of its own accord, the 
mortar from it is like so much sand.—Scien- 
tific American. 





An Anecpote witH A Morat.—A friend 
not long since told us a story in relation to 
one of our subscribers, which contained a 
good moral for husbands, and also furnishes 
an example for wives which isnot unworthy 
of imitation under similar circumstances: 

The subscriber referred to, said to our 
friend in the presence of his wife, that it had 
been his intention to callat the Down Easter 
office, pay up his arrearages, and discontinue 
his paper. His wife promptly asked, 

“Why do you wish to discontinue the 
paper 2” 

* Because,” said the husband, “I am so 
much away from home on other business, 
and I have so little time to read, there seems 
to be very little use in my taking the paper.” 

“ Yes,” responded his wife, * it may be of 
little use to you, but it is of great use to me. 
I remain at home while you are gone and I 
wish to know what is going on in the world. 
If you discontinue the paper, I will go 
straight to town and subscribe myself.” 

As the paper has not been discontinued, we 
suppose the wife’s reasoning was conclusive. 

The moral of this incident must not be 
overlooked. A husband should consider the 
gratification and profit afforded to his wife 
and children by the paper, as well as his 
own, and not discontinue the paper simply 
pecaust he may not have an opportunity to 
read it regularly. And, further, it may re- 
mind some good husbands, not now sub- 
scribers, that it is their duty to take the 
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paper that their wives and children may 
know what is going on in the world.—Down 


Easter. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOWS FOR 1855. 














purse aes 
Name. Where Held. Date. 
Georgia, ARIAMER A « cs cices ibiwile Sept. 10— 
Vermont, Rutland............... “ 11-13 
Canada East, Sherbrook............. “ 11-14 
Rhode Island, Providence...... ..... “ 11-15 
bo ** Horse and Catile, hae 6 aa Bid “1115 
New-Hampshire, eee eee “ 12—14 
New-Jersey, Camden......++...-.++ * 18—21 
Ohio, Cotumbus............- “ 18-21 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg...........-. “ 25—28 
West Virginia, Wheeling............. “  26—28 
Kentucky, ne er ee 25—28 
Tennessee, Nashville eee. Oct. 1-6 
New-York, BRE Oe ee 28-5 
Connecticut, pO a a ree “« 69—11 
Tllinvis, ONO a ovina nn 2. h gash “  -9—12 
Canada West, MOONE oc ccc scta sss “  -9—12 
North-Carolina, Raleigh. <0 occ « 16-19 
Iodiana, Indianapolis ..... .... “ 17-19 
East Tennessee, LONGO 65 6¢5s00scs eon 6 23—25 
Maryland, Baltimore............. «. 29— 
Virginia, Richmond ............ “« 30-2 
NEW-YORK CUUNTY SHOWS. 
Putnam, sel EAR a Ap Sept. 18—19 
Rensselaer, Lansingburg .......... © 18—20 
Dutchess, Washington Hollow... ‘* 25—26 
OHIO COUNTY SHOWS. 
Ashtabula, (Horse) Jefferson.............. July 4— 
Beimont, St. Clairsville ......... Sept. 3—5 
Champagne, WIRRBIB Giana pa:sso nip a-0'4 os “4-6 
Hamilton, Carnage. ss s5e. os. « .4— 
Clermont, — EOOGNOE bei sicotes <a5a% “« 11—14 
Butler, RUMEN Ss 5's ace wins. os “12-14 
Conneaut, Independent........... “ 29 
Warren, Bebanons:.....05005.. 25-27 
Marrison, Ciara. 65.452 laid: « 26—28 
Clinton, Wilmington........... «  27—28 
Portage, RAVEDRG sii. Soa ss 000 = 
Ashtabula, Jeera 62s o.Fh 8 Oct. 2—4 
Mahoning, GCaahei isa oie osc iied sci “« 2-3 
Clark, Springfield :........... “2-5 
Medina, Medina....... “6 3—5 
Monroe, Woodfield. ............ “34 
Preble, PONG: 22H E A e'e 8 2 “o  Q—5 
Stark, CaMtOn ss. 2...55 605.0 “3-5 
Summit, MONS. Sess tase ce «3-5 
Muskingum, Zanesville ............ «4-5 
Crawiord, et One ee « J1—12 











Delaware, po Se Se ee Sept. 20—22 
Montgomery, Morristown........... Oct. 3—4 
NEW-JERSEY COUNTY SHOWS. 

Jamesburg (Town) Jamesburg............ Sept. 18— 
Mercer Big OtStOWR cies 5 wee iee © 25— 
Cumberland, a ee ee “  26— 
Monmouth, ee “ Q7— 
Salem, MMS sida s splein citings > “ 27— 
Somerset, PEMETEMES o oig vsivtaie xc 3 <a Oct. 3—4 
COUNTY SHOWS—MISCELLANEOUWS. 

Philadelphia, Pa., XXIVth Ward........ Sept. 12—14 
Windham, Conn., Brogkiyis..'. voce. <00: “  19—20 
Lake, ILil., Waukegan ............ 6 26—27 
Waldo, Me., Betis. He Oct. 3—4 
Kane. Ill., PUTA ASI oie s oat “« 3-4 
Oakland, Mich., Pontes oe7.53 30.8658. “ 17-18 
Ag. Association, Ky., Louisville.......... .. “ 69-14 





Meanness Does nor Pay.—There is no 
greater mistake that a business man makes 
than to be mean in his business. Always 
taking the half cent for the dollars he has 
made and is making. Such a policy is very 
much like the farmer’s, who sows three pecks 
of seed when he ought to have sown five, and 
as a r compense for the leanness of his soul, 
only gets ten when he ought to have got fif- 
teen bushels of grain. Everybody has heard 
of the proverb of “penny wise and pound 
foolish.” A liberal expenditure im the way 
of business is always sure to be a capital in- 
vestment. There are people in the world 
who are short-sighted enough to believe that 
their interest can be best promoted by grasp- 
ing and clinging to all they can get, and nev- 








er letting a cent slip through their fingers. 
As a general thing, it will be found, other 
things being equal, that he who is the most 
liberal is most successful in business. Of 
course we do not mean it to be inferred 
that a man should be prodigal in his expen- 
diture ; but that he should show to his cus- 
tomers, if he is a trader, or those whom he 
may be doing any kind of business with, 
that, in all his transactions, as well as social 
relations, he acknowledges the everlasting 
fact that. there can be no permanent prosper- 
ity or good feeling in a community where 
benefits are not reciprocal.—Hunt’s Mer- 
chant’s Magazine. 





WILLIE'S GRAVE; 
OR, WE ARE TOO POOR TO PAY. 

Yes, it was a lovely spot, that village 
grave-vard ! Such a one I fancy, as inspired 
the “Elegy in a Country Church-yard.” 
There was less pomp and show than in our 
city burial places, but what of that as Jeremy 
Taylor says, “ we cannot deceive God and 
nature, for a coffinis a coffin, though it be 
covered with a sumptuous pall.” Soa grave 
is a grave though it be piled over with sculp- 
tured marble. 

Then that little girl! How her image 
comes up before me, bending over her moth- 
er’s grave. I marked her when she entered, 
and was soon drawn towards the spot where 
she was kneeling. I approached cautiously 
—there was something so sacred in the pic- 
ture of that child weeping at a new. made 
grave, that I feared my presence might 
break the rapture of her mournful musings. 
{ know not how long I might have stood ap- 
parently reading the rude grave stone, had 
not the child raised her eyes and timidly 
said— 

‘* Our little Willie sleeps here. We’s too 
poor to get a tomb-stone; we and the angels 
know where he lies, and mother says that’s 
enough.” 

‘** Are you not afraid to be here all alone?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, no; mother is sick and couldn’t 
come, so she said I must come and see if the 
violets are in bloom yet.” 

‘“* How old was your brother ?” I asked, 
feeling interested in the little girl. 

‘““He was only seven years old; and he 
was so good, and he had such beautiful eyes; 
but he couldn’t see a bit.” 

“Indeed! was he blind ?” 

“You see he was sick along time; yet 
his eyes were blue and bright as the blue 
sky with stars in it, and we did not know he 
was getting blind, till one day I brought him 
a pretty rose, and he asked— 

“‘Ts ita white rose, Dora?’ _ 

“**Can’t you see, darling?” asked mother. 

“*No, I can’t see anything. I wish- you 
would open the window, it is so dark.’ 

“Then we knew that poor little Willie 
was blind; but he lived a long time after 
that, and used to put his hand on our faces to 
feel if we were crying, and tell us not to 
cry, for he could see God, and Heaven, 
and the Angels. ‘ Then, never mind, mother 
and Dora,’ he would say, ‘I'll see you too, 
when you go away from this dark place.’ 

“So one day he closed his eyes and fell 
asleep in Jesus. Then we brought him 
here and buried him; and though we are too 
poor to get a tombstone, yet we can plant 
flowers on his little grave, and nobody’ll 
trouble them, I know, when they learn that 
little Willie sleeps here.” 





Punch is a good doctor at times. He 
gives the following for the benefit of wart 
wearers : 

“« Put your mouth close to the wart, and 
tell it in a whisper that if it will not go away 
you will burn it out with caustic. If it does 
not take the hint, be as good as your word.” 








» Horticultural Department, 


—— 


RHODE-ISLAND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


——e—— 
JUNE EXHIBITION, 1855. 

This Society held its semi-annual exhition 
of fruits, flowers, and early vegetables in 
Art Association Hall, Providence, on the 
19th and 20th inst. This Association was 
formed in 1845, and incorporated in 1854, 
but owing to its connection with the R. I. S. 
for E. Domestic Industry, who have con- 
troled their exhibition, it has not been known 
or recognized as having any interest sepa- 
rate from that body, but we learn it has now 
a separate organization, and takes a stand 
of its own with the other Horticultural So- 
cieties. It has at the present time some one 
hundred and thirty members, many of whom 
are laboring earnestly to cultivate a taste 
for the practice of Horticulture among the 
different cities and towns of the State. That 
their efforts have been in some measure 
successful, the exhibitions of the Society 
give ample evidence. The citizens of Prov- 
idence and vicinity can hardly spend a little 
money and effort in a manner which will 
yield them more real pleasure and enjoy- 
ment, and at the same time beautify and 
adorn their city and towns, than by becom- 
ing active and paying members of this So- 
ciety. 

The recent exhibition was held in antici- 
pation of a fine display of roses and early 
fruits and vegetables. The backwardness 
ofthe season, however, in some measure 
disappointed the expectations which had 
been fofmed. Still the show was very fine, 
especially the display of cut flowers and 
flowers in pots. In this department George 
W. Chapin, Esq., a wealthy and respected 
citizen of Providence, who has a splendid 
conservatory, by the way, took the lead. 
His collection embraced a great variety, 
among which was a very excellent show of 
Fuchsias, including the Duchess of Lancas- 
ter and Fair Rosamond, two new and beau- 
tiful varieties ; some new varieties of Gera- 
niums; fine specimens of the Gloxinia, of 
Pansies, and some beautiful bouquets and 
baskets of flowers. 

To Mr. Chapin the Committee awarded 
the first premiums for June Roses, for Fuch- 
sias in pots, for Pelargoniums, for green- 
house plants in pots, for Pansies (which 
were very fine), and for the best basket of 
flowers. The last-named contributions de- 
servedly received much commendation from 
the visitors. 

Mr. Wm. Nesbit, of Elm Grove, also made 
a grand display of flowers, of various kinds, 
cut and in pots. Among the latter were 
some which are quite rare. He also added 
several handsome bouquets to that depart- 
ment of the exhibition. His display of 
herbaceous plants was excellent. The Com- 
mittee on Flowers awarded him the first 
premium. Mr. Nesbit’s contribution de- 
serves great credit for the neatness and 
correctness with which each article ex- 
hibited was marked, and any one on visiting 
his garden would feel impelled to exclaim, 
“ He is a thorough gardener.” 
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There was a good display of hardy per- 
petual Roses. Some of them were of fine 
form and color. Among the contributors in 
this department were Ezra Hubbard, Walter 
Craddock, R. Dalglish, and S. Hawkins. 
Mr. Craddock received the first premium for 
table bouquets and for hand bouquets. 

For wild flowers, Mr. Geo. Hunt, of Prov- 
idence, received the first premium. 

The show of early fruits and vegetables 
was not large. Mr. S. Dalglish exhibited 
several baskets of magnificent Hovey’s seed- 
ling, early Virginia and Jenny’s seedling 
Strawberries. Charles E. Hall, of North 
Providence, exhibited one basket of tempt- 
ing-looking Strawberries. Hovey & Co., of 
Boston, exhibited a basket of Jenny Lind 
Strawberries, by its originator, Mr. Isaac 
Day. 

Some fine Cucumbers were contributed by 
J. Watson ; fine Tomatoes, Beans, &c., by 
Mr. Dalglish; splendid Cauliflowers, by Mr. 
Ryan, from the garden of Mr. E. A. Wright, 
of Newport; fine Peas, Rhubarb, Beets and 
Lettuce, by J. J. Cooke ; a good selection of 
vegetables, consisting of Peas, Cucumbers, 
Rhubarb and Beans, by Mr. Nesbit. The 
exhibition in this department shows a de- 
cided improvement over last year,; and we 
hope the farmers and amateur gardeners 
will contribute more fully of their produc- 
tions, as many articles which might have 
been shown had no representatives. We 
append a list of the principal premiums 
awarded : 

Strawberries.—To R. Dalglish, for best 
varieties, $3; to Chas. E. Hall, for best 
dish, $2. 

June Roses.—To Geo. Anderson, gardener 
to G. W. Chapin, for best exhibition, $3 ; to 
Thos. M. Hawkins, for 3d best, $1. 

Hardy Perpetual Roses.—Best, $3, to E. 
Hubbard; 2d best, $2, to Silas Moore, of 
Cranston ; best two specimens, $1 to W. B. 
Spencer, of Phenix. 

Fuchsias in Pots.—Best, $2, to Geo. An- 
dersun, gardener to Geo. W. Chapin ; 2d best, 
$1, to David Cook, gardener to A. D. and J. 
Y. Smith. 

Peonies.—Best, $2, to John Watson. gar- 
dener to Gen. James; second best, $1, to 
R. Daiglish. 

Herbaceous Plants.—Best, $2, to W. Nes- 
bit, Elm Grove; 2d best, $1, to David Cook, 
gardener to A. D. & J. Y. Smith. 

Flowering Shrubs and Creepers..—Best, $2, 
to David Cook, gardener to A. D. & J. Y. 
Smith ; 2d best, $1, to Wm. Nesbit. 

Pelargoniums.—Best, $2, to Geo. Ander- 
son, gardener to Geo. W. Chapin; second 
best, $1, to David Cook, gardener to A. D. 
& J. Y. Smith. 

Greenhouse Plants in pots.—Best, $3, to G 
Anderson, gardener to Geo. W. Chapin ; 2d 
best, $2, to Wm. Nesbit. 

Beside the stated premiums of $2 and $1, 
for bouquets, baskets of flowers, &c., &c., of 
which we have already spoken, a large num- 
ber of gratuitous awards were made, for both 
flowers and vegetables—the lack of space 
precluding further detail. 





STRAWBERRIES IN CaLirornia seven inches 
in circumference, are said by the papers of 
that State to be quite common ; while those 
only a little smaller come into the markets 
by the wagon load. Some of our friends 
there will please forward us a few of the 


plants for propagation, and we will return 
the compliment by sending them some roots 
of the New-Rochelle blackberry. 








Geneva, N. Y.—Our correspondent, J. A. 
Collins, sends us a long report of the June 
Exhibition of the Seneca (Town) Agricultur- 
al and Horticultural Society, at Geneva, on 
the 29th, from which we condense the fol- 
lowing: The show was too early for vegeta- 
bles, the season being backward. Strawber- 
ries were well represented. Hovey’s Seed- 
lings were largest, but Burr’s New Pine were 
preferred for flavor. Roses were also nu- 
merous ; the largest collection being from the 
nursery of Messrs. W. T. & E. Smith. Mr. 
W.S. Burgess, of Waterloo, exhibited large 
pie plants, of a variety called Mayett’s Lin- 
eas (t); the stalks were two to three feet in 
length, and nearly two inches in diameter. 
Stalks of rye seven feet nine inches were 
shown. 
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THE NEW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY, 
THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY, 
Or what I shall call 
THE SEACOR MAMMOTH BLACKBERRY. 


Not only in agricultural papers, but from 
several other sources, I have heard great 
dissatisfaction manifested at the name given 
to this now famous berry by the New-York 
Farmers’s Club. I believe there is a gen- 
eral opinion that great injustice is done 
to Mr. Seacor by that Club; and, although I 
am in no way pecuniarily interested in the 
sale of these plants, I think the subject 
should be thoroughly investigated. The ob- 
ject ofthis communication is to call out astate. 
ment of tacts from those persons who are 
familiar with the circumstances of the ori- 
gin and subsequent history of the plant. I 
would inquire. 

Ist. Was not Mr. Lewis A. Seacor the 
discoverer and preserver of this delicious 
fruit, and did not he first bring it into garden 
culture, and was not Mr. Lawton fully aware 
of these facts when he made his statement 
at the Farmer’s Club? 

2d. Was not the action of that Club irreg- 
ular, inasmuch as it is a standing rule, if not 
custom, to decide no questions brought be- 
fore them, but simply to hear facts and 
statements from both sides of all questions ? 

3d. Supposing that action regular, was 
it not entirely too hasty, since no previous 
notice was given of the introduction of this 
question, and was not the subject decided 
without investigation, and upon the ez parte 
statement of an interested individual only ? 

4th. Does not the action of that Club tend 
greatly to injure Mr. Seacor and others, by 
giving Mr. Lawton an unjust monopoly of the 
name and sale of the the plant; and is not 
the community at large injured by the im- 
pression thus conveyed, that in order to get 
the plants they must buy them of Mr. Law- 
ton at a higher price than is asked for them 
by others ? 

5th. Didnot Mr. Seymour, Mr. Roosevelt, 
and Mr. Carpenter, as well as Mr. Lawton, 
get their original stock from Mr. Seacor; 
and if so, are not their plants as pure as his, 
and are they not entitled to an equal share 
of patronage and at as good prices? 

I hope these questions will be fully an- 
swered, as the history and the facility of 
obtaining this plant has become a matter of 
publicinterest. I would further ask, wheth- 
er the Farmers’ Club should not reconsider 
and reverse their action, if it be a fact. that 
Mr. Lawton is not entitled tothe name? IfI 
mistake not, you, Mr. Editor, are a member 














of that Club, and was present at the meet- 
ing when the name was given. If so I would 
inquire of you whether any chance was given 
to investigate the matter? 

If the persons who know its history will 
reply to this as far as they well can, they 
Shall hear from me again, for I think the 
matter should be thoroughly sifted. 

/ ¥; 


We leave the discussion Of this matter to 
our correspondents and to those more imme- 
diately interested in the subject. In answer 
to T. B. G.’s direct question to us, we have 
only to say, that we are in no way responsi- 
ble for the action of the Club. We occasion- 
ally attend with other invited “ outsiders.” 
From the rules of the Club, as we have heard 
them laid down, we should not suppose the 
Club had authority to decide any question of 
this character. Indeed, some three or four 
weeks since, samples of wire fence were ex- 
hibited, and some action requested, but it 
was distinctly stated by the officers, and con- 
curred in by the members present, that it 
was not the province of the Club to pass any 
resolutions recommending or commending 
anything brought before the Club. As to the 
other matter, we believe the only discussion 
had atthe time of the naming the black- 
berry, was a discussion of the excellent fla- 
vor of a large basket of fine fruit, and some 
remarks upon its wonderful size, &c., fol- 
lowed by a paper read by Mr. Lawton. We 
think the Club, to be consistent, should re- 
consider their former action, and leave the 
decision of this question to the Horticultural 
Societies of New York and Brooklyn, to whom 
it legitimately belongs. We suggest to one 
or both of these Societies the propriety of 
appointing a committee to inquire into the 
value, proper naming, &c., of this new, and, 
as we think, valuable addition to our sum- 
mer fruits. If Mr. Lawton’s efforts in pre- 
serving and propagating the fruit entitle him 
to the name, by all means let him have it, 
and if not, let it be given where it belongs. 
The sooner this question is settled the bet- 
ter for all parties, and especially for the 
public. 





A STRAWBERRY PLANTATION. 


The editor of the Columbus Times de- 
scribes a visit to the country of Mr. Charles 
A. Peabody, of strawberry celebrity, five 
miles distant from that city : 

The sight surpassed our most sanguine ex- 
pectations. It consisted ofa ten acre field, 
and every foot of ground was red with the 
ripe and luscious fruit. The Hovey seed- 
ling was the prevailing growth; but we 
found a part of the ground covered with the 
Peabody seedling, a cross between the Ho- 
vey and a native wilding, which pleased us 
better even than the Hovey. The vine is 
larger, the fruit quite as large, more luscious 
and abundant. It is like \he Hovey, a con- 
tinuous bearer. We saw vines of this seed- 
ling which contained over two hundred ber- 
ries, some just forming, others turning, and 
others again ready to melt on the tongue. 
It was a sight to tempt an epicure. The 
most astonishing feature in the condition of 
this crop is that it has been produced without 
artificial watering. We attribute the suc- 
cess of Mr. Peabody to his system of culture 
in which mulching forms a_ conspicuous 


feature. . 
In the same field Mr. Peabody has 2,000 
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watermelon vines, many of which have fruit 
already formed, and he expects to supply the 
market with this delightful fruit by the 10th 
proximo. In each hill of the melon vines 
was a tomato plant. Mr. Peabody informed 
us that the tomato does not interfere with 
the melon while it protects it from the bugs 
that prey upon it. If this be true, it is afact 
worth remembering by cultivators of the 
watermelon. 





PAULOVNIA IMPERIALIS. 
octane. 

The Imperial Paulovnia is decidedly one 
of the most ornamental deciduous trees we 
yet possess. It grows in its native country 
(Japan) from forty to fifty feet high. Not- 
withstanding this, we have plants in this 
country, extending from the middle to the 
south of England, twenty feet high—and 
particularly in the south, where it attains a 
greater hight, growing spontaneously, pro- 
ducing in One season large robust shoots 
three or four feet long, and at thesame time 
bearing ample foliage. I once observed (at 
a nursery in Sussex) a large healthy plant 
twenty-five feet high, lifted from the situa- 
tion in whichit had been established eight 
years, and removed to a gentleman’s estate, 
there replanted, and to his great satisfaction, 
the plant reflourished in a most luxuriant 
manner. But in this part of England, as 
well as the midland localities, we find our 
strongest plants with their terminal shoots 
nipped, and more or less killed by the autum- 
nal frost, or, what is worse, the biting north- 
east winds of spring. Three years ago [ be- 
held a plant coming nicely into bloom, it had 
expanded three lilac-colored, Gloxinia-like 
fl.» wers, on a spike six inches long, but un- 
fortunately it experienced one frosty night, 
which destroyed the whole, but in the same 
summer, at the Bishop of Exeter’s favorite 
and beautiful grounds, at Bishopstow, near 
Torquay, a plant bloomed most profusely, 
from which specimens were forwarded to 
the conductors of the Botanical Magazine, in 
which it is mostly splendidly figured, Tab. 
4666. ‘The flowers,” his Lordship writes, 
*‘ are produced in terminal clusters, and the 
odor is of a delicate violet-like character.” 
He states that the effect to the eye is rather 
disappointing, for the bloom precedes the 
leaves, which were not then half out. His 
Lordship’s statement concerning the struc- 
ture of the flower exactly corresponds with 
what I have myself perceived. Great diffi- 
culty has been experienced in propagating 
the Paulovnia, as the robust shoots which 
our English summers seldom ever half ripen, 
will not strike, though it has been in many 
instances rooted from layers ; but the most 
successful method of effecting propagation 
is by taking the roots in the autumn and cut- 
_ting them into parts about one inch and a 
half long, and inserting one half of the sub- 
terraneous cutting into some good sandy 
svil, and leaving the other half exposed to the 
light ; let the soil be pressed rather firm, 
and kept rather moist; then let the pot be 
plunged into a medium bottom heat, and a 
handglass placed over the whole. 

The soil which is best adapted for this 
plant is that ofa dry sandy nature, and the 
situation in which it should be planted ought 
to be exposed to the powerful rays of the 
sun; by these means the abundant. flow of 
sapin moist weather would become checked ; 
the plant would formits bloom at a much 
earlier period, and be more likely to expand 
its flowers, before the inclemency of the 
weather would injure them. This plant, as 
well as a great many other semi-hardy plants, 
would form ornamental objects in the Crys 
tal Palace. The whole beauty of many of 
these plants we have not yet discovered, and 
particularly those of New-Zealand, because 
they can not withstand the various tempera- 
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tures to which our island is so subject.—G. | ill health, unable to give so much time to 


G., in London Florist. 





THE PLEASURES OF FLORICULTURE; 
WITH REMARKS ON DIVIDING THE FAMILIES OF 
PLANTS, AND CREATING NEW GENERA FROM THEM. 

—e— 
BY J., OF JERSEY. 
——G— 

The love of flowers, and of their culture, 
has been very great in me from my child- 
hood. It was imparted to me by my good 
Aunt Mary, who was considered as having 
always the prettiest, most healthy, and best- 
looking flowers in Jersey ; except, perhaps, 
those rare sorts which were then cultivated 
in the few greenhouses which there were at 
that time inthe island. Her ;garden was, 
from early spring until late in the autumn, 
replete with the enlivening blossoms of the 
beautiful objects of her care. To the pleas- 
ing occupation of out-of-door culture she add- 
ed another, in which she took much pleas- 
ure, and which is now called Window-garden- 
ing. In this she certainly excelled; her 
windows looked as if there had been spread 
over them a screen of various tints of cheer- 
ful green, over which some fairy hand had 
strewed fragant blossoms of the fairest hues 
in the utmost profusion, which, while imper- 
vious to the ardent ray of mid-day sun, 
readily admitted every zephyr, fraught with 
perfume, into the cool interior of the rooms. 
The plants wich produced these pleasing ef- 
fects were then called Geraniums. 

I was removed for a time from my pleas- 
ant home for the purposes of education, but 
I carried with me and retained the love of 
floriculture, which had been so early im- 
planted inme. I continued to look on my 
old friends, the Geraniums, with undimin- 
ished, perhaps increased pleasure; and on 
my return home some years afterward, 
having a little time on my hands, one of my 
principal sources of recreation was the 
growth of flowers. A little success in this 
had the effect of putting me in communica- 
tion with regular amateur florists, from whose 
experience I derived most important benefit ; 
but, when talking one day with one of them 
about some of my favorite Gerantums, I was 
mortified by his telling me that they were no 
longer called by that name, and had been re- 
placed by that of Pelargonium, but he could 
not tell me for what reason. Another friend, 
more learned and versed in the recent 
changes, informed me that the name of Ge- 
ranium was preserved, but that it had been 
divided into two genera, Geranium and Pe- 
largonium, because there existed differences 
in character, easy to be distinguished. He 
had the kindness to define them for me as 
follows : 

The Geranium (Crane’s bill), alternate 
leaves, regular flowers, with ten prolific 
stamens. 

The Pelargonium (Stork’s bill), having 
leaves opposite, irregular flowers, seven pro- 
lific stamens, and the upper division of the 
calyx a little larger than the others. 

I was forced to agree to the propriety of} 
this arrangement, but knowledge, ever on the 
march, was not satisfied with so imperfect a 
classification, and I was soon called upon to 
adopt a new name, which had been given to 
a genus formed out of the two otuers; this 
was— 

The Erodium (Heron’s bill), having for 
characters alternate leaves, flowers regular 
and five fertile stamens. : 

Thus were formed, from the original Ge- 
ranium, two additional genera—Pelargonium 
and Lrodium.” © : 

Years have passed away,‘during which my 
time has been too much occupied by other 
thatters to permit me to take much thought 





about floral matt::s, but now being, through 


business,I am glad to devote some of my 
leisure hours to a pursuit which afforded me 
so much gratification in past days; but I find 
things have much altered. There has been 
a stupendous improvement in the culture, 
and an infinite number of superb hybrids has 
been produced ; but I find that the names 
have been changed, and am at a loss to dis- 
tinguish by which of them I should call my 
plants. 

Thus, Erodium is seldom heard of now; 
the only instance in which I have met with 
it lately being in Messrs. Harrison & Co.’s 
“Catalogue of Herbaceous and Alpine 
Plants,” Erodium Reichardii. As to Ge-a- 
nium, when I read of it in the Cabinet, the 
word is followed by so-called, in a paren- 
thesis ; and reading in the Times, of 11th 
May, the report of the Botanic Society’s 
Flower Show in the Regent’s Park, on the 
9th, I find it stated that “the Geraniums of 
Mr. Turner, of Slough, were of the best ;’ 
but I look for them in vain in the list of 
prizes—the two awarded to Mr. Turner are 
for Pelargoniums. 

In order to remove my uncertainty, with 
respect to the names, I have thought I might 
take the liberty, as a subscriber to the Cabi- 
net from the commencement, upwards of 
twenty-two years ago, of applying to you 
for information ; and therefore request you, 
or some of your correspondents, will have 
the kindness to tell me what is a Geranium, 
and what is a Pelargonium. Also, if the 
name of the class is changed, and if so for 
what reason—which, in that case, I hope is 
a good one; for otherwise I think that Ge- 
ranium is much the prettier name, and should 
have been retained.—Floricultural Cabinet. 





THE GOOSEBERRY. 
—— Qa 

Gooseberry growers are not very success- 
ful in our State. Their culture is so attended 
by difficulties that it is not very unusual to 
see whole plantations dug up and thrown 
away. These difficulties can not wholly be 
obviated, but much may be done to nullify 
them. The great cause of failure is the 
aridity of the climate at certain seasons of 
the year, which induces mildew. Whatever 
contributes to the moisture of the atmo- 
sphere in which the gooseberry grows, as- 
sists their perfect development, and aids in 
warding off the attacks of mildew. The 
The gooseberry here fails most generally in 
proportion to the dryness of the soil in 
which it grows. In England and other 
countries famed for their mammoth goose- 
berries, a dry rich soil is not so unfavorable, 
because the superior moisture of the atmo- 
sphere supplies the necessary humidity. 
The best soil in our district for the goose- 
berry is one which retains a goed supply of 
moisture through the summer, and one 
which at the same time will not dake in dry 
weather. Where it is unavoidable to plant 
in dryish soil, thorough soakings of water 
while the fruit is setting, and a mulching of 
loose litter thrown over the soil around the 
roots, is of vast benefit to it. 

Another excellent mode of generatin 
moisture about them is to sprinkle the soi 
under the trees occasionally with salt—not 
too much; just enough to make the ground 
look white. As a practical man, and writing 
for practical people, I need not explain why 
or how salt aids humidity ; that it does so, 
will be a useful fact to those who wish to 
grow—if not ‘ monstrous,” at least superior 
gooseberries.—Tomas Menan, in Progres- 
sive Farmer. 





The New-York Evening Posi says: “ The 
Navy is a good place for bad boys, and abad 
place for good ones.” 
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Tus Back VOLUMES OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST; | has given us a translation of one, written in| cut out of flat pieces of wood, and had no 
al L4 2 . . . ’ 
meaty Sere oe Sew Soungyne’ fam the commence hieroglyphics over such a picture, of the date | joints. 


ment. These of themselves constitute a beautiful and ‘ 
valuable Parmer’s Liprary, embracing a compendium | Of fifteen hundred years before Christ : Horns were finished, for some purpose, in 
the same style that we finish powder-horns 


of all the important agricultural articles that have ap- 
areed during the last thirteen years. First ten volumes, ‘ 
pe’ 8g years. now, only the small end was expanded into 
a spoon, so that it held a certain quantity, 


new edition, furnished bound for $10. 
like the nose of a modern powder-flask. 


‘Tread ye out for yourselves, 

Tread ye out for yourselves, 
O, oxen! 

Tread ye out for yourselves, 

Tread ye out for yourselves 


Bound volumes XI, XII and XIII (new series), $1 50 per 
volume ; unbound, $1 per volume. The whole thirteen 
volumes furnished bound for $14 50. 


American Agriculturist, 


New-York, Thursday, July 5. 








The straw ; Blue was a favorite color, and it was a 
For men, who ws? nescecrapagy compliment to be represented as “true blue.” 


The Egyptian mother called her baby her 
“chicken,” and it was as much an insult to 
be called a “‘ goose” in those days as it is 
now. / 

They spoke of the cow as the moo, the 
dog as the bow-wow, a serpent as a hiss, and 
acatasa mew. The principal men wore 
“‘goatees,” and braided them as a China- 
man does his hair. 

After a few hours of pleasant reverie, we 
came away well satisfied with our visit to 
the realms of the Pharaohs, and more than 
ever inclined to believe that King Solomon 
was right when he said that there was, even 
in his day, nothing new under the sun. 


There are here three mummied bulls, pre- 
served in bulk, resting with their limbs 
drawn under them. Their horns are straight 
and divergent. These animals are so wound 
in bandages that it is impossible to judge o! 
their actual size, but we can judge some- 
thing of this from a separate jaw-bone and a 
portion of a back-bone. There is an idea 
prevalent that the domestic animals and the 
races of men are continually improving. In 
order to test the matter, in the case of the 
genus Jos, we examined this jaw-bone, and 
found that the teeth were identical in num- 
her, in position, in shape, and in protuber- 

AGRICULTURE OF ANCIENT EGYPT. ances, with those of our common ox. Hence 

: —— we conclude that the species was the same ; 

We spent a few hours last week in exam- | and this conclusion is still further strength- 
ining the Agricultural part of the Egyptian | ened by the fact that, on measurement, this Every paper has a species of property in 
Museum, in this City. The remains of that | bone does not differ essentially in size from | jts original articles, especially when—as is 











sae" This paper is never sent where it is 
not considered paid for—and is in all cases 
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We occasionally send a number to persons 
who are not subscribers. This issometimes. 
done as a compliment, and in other cases to 
invite examination. Those receiving such 
numbers are requested to look them over, and 
if convenient show them to a neighbor. 
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ancient and most interesting people that are | specimens in our butcher shops. 
deposited here are, many of them, in a won-| accurate measurements and drawings of this 


derful state of preservation. They were | j 


gathered from the tombs about Sakhara and | which the curious in such matters can ex- 
Thebes, by Dr. Abbot, and are attested by | amine at our office. 


such names as leave no doubt of their au- 
thenticity. 


mixture of copper and tin. 

These primitive farmers did not differ so | eyes to the axes, the blade being inserted in 
much from us in their implements and prac- | a groove in the handle, and secured by plait- 
tices as we might suppose. Their plow was | ed leather. 


We made 


aw-bone, and of one from a modern animal, 


The edge tools are made of bronze—a 
There are no 


the case with this journal—considerable ex- 
pense is incurred to procure the best matter 
for its columns. It is admitted on all hands 
that when such articles are copied by other 
journals, they should receive due credit ; but 
we are sorry to find that nearly or quite one- 
third of our exchanges copy from us, week 
after week, giving no credit, or rather doing 
what is equivalent to this, they append a 


In some of the knives the han- simple Am. Ag., which amounts really to no 
shaped something like our old-fashioned | die extends the whole length of the blade| credit at all. We have called attention to 
* bull-tongue,” though but a small portion of | along the back of it, so that the ax is only|this matter before, without producing the 
the sole ran in the ground—this part extend- | one of these knives with a very long handle | desired effect; and, as the cause of com- 
ing back until it met the beam, and made a| anda very narrow blade. The hoe is a| plaint is daily increasing, we now give notice 
joint with it, so that the instrument resem- | clumsy thing, that looks very much like an | that, hereafter, we shall strike from our ex- 
bled fire-tongs with one short leg. The adz. The sickle is shaped like the letter Z, change list such papers as continue this 
opening between the two sticks was secured only the cutting part is long and curved. course. 
by a piece of chain. There seems to have/ Of the manufactured articles, much of the 
been no idea of turning the furrow, or Of} |inen looks like our “ tow cloth,” though| Correction.—Mr. Keeler, Chairman of the 
distinguishing between the land and the mold | part of it is as fine as ordinary sheeting, and | Committee of Arrangements, requests us to 
sides; so that the thing must have been|some small pieces are equal even to cam-| say, that in his card published in the Amert- 
driven around over the ground very much/pbric. Sometimes one thread in every dozen | can Agriculturist two weeks since, he inad- 
after the manner of our harrow. The back | or so of the filling, is coarser than the others, | vertantly omitted to mention that Mr. John 
end of the beam was elevated so much, that | and this thread is looped at about an equal | Jay, of Bedford, sent up a bountiful collation 
a perpendicular wooden pin inserted into it space along the warp, so that the texture | for all on the ground at the trial of Mowers, 
answered the purpose of a handle. has a kind of nap on one side, like shaggy | on Friday, the 15th June; and that on the 
Like some Connecticut farmers, these} woolen mittens. Some of the cordage is as | second trial, before his house, the next day 
Egyptians preferred ox teams; and they had | finely and evenly twisted as if it had been | (16th June), Judge Jay furnished a handsome 
an odd way of yoking them, by lashing a| made by our best spinners. collation to all present. The Messrs. Jay, 





stick to their heads in front of their horns. 
The plowman, in one picture, holds the im-|i 


We noticed that these ancients affected to 
ncrease their stature, by contrivances equiv- 


and their neighbor, Mr. Lyon, also gener- 
ously placed their grass land at the disposal 


plement with his left hand, and flourishes | alent to the modern stove-pipe hats. Thej of the Committee, to take any quantity they 
the goad vigorously with his right. He| gods generally wear something of the sort, | desired for a trialof all the Mowing machines 
wears a simple cloth about the loins, while | with a steeple-top; and the artist who cut/| present. 
the more pretentious farmer, who precedes the statue of Thotmes IIT, or the Pharaoh of Ir is not yet too late to plant corn for fod- 
him carrying a basket of grain on his arm | Moses’s time, has carried the crown of the d if sown or arilied te tdw, 1k Will be 
from which he sows, is dressed in a kilt that | head upward and backward to a deformity. sn ‘ sis ddsene pave RE Abimaht 
reaches to his ankles. So it seems that| Among their games wa8a kind of checkers | "4Y *0F US@ the ta P eat 
they plowed in their grain as we now recom- | or draughts, the men for which were made 
mend for wheat, when a drill is not used. of porcelain, and distinguished from each 

In another picture, oxen are treading out | other by difference in hight, instead of color. 
the grain, in the way that some farmers in| Another consisted in tossing up a set of 
this country do with horses. Champollion| sticks, and guessing which side would fall] In our advertising columns will be found 
tells us that the peasants that drove the cat-| up—as boys toss up a stone and say “wet|the announcement of the Woodstock Acad 
tle enlivened their labors with songs, and he | or dry ” for innings. The doll babies were | emy, to which we call attention. 








We direct attention to the advertisement 
of Morrison’s shingle machine. 
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HAY CAPS. 


In January last we advised farmers to pre- 
pare a supply of hay caps at that leisure 
season, to use at thistime. Our suggestions 
were followed by several persons, and we 
hope to hear from them in reference to the 
result. Our article is now being copied by 
several agricultural journals, and for the 
benefit of a large number of new readers, we 
will reprint a portion of our suggestions. It 
is not too late to procure those caps ; and if 
such frequent showers as we have had for a 
few days past continue during the haying 
season, they will be found highly useful. 

Most farmers are doubtless aware that on 
an average one-fourth of the value of all hay 
gathered, is lost by its exposure to rain and 
heavy dews. This loss may be saved by 
simply being provided with a supply of nay 
caps. These canbe made of pieces of cotton 
sheeting, say a yard and a half square, with 
the torn edges hemmed, and a loop of tape 
or string sewed upon each corner. They 
would be rendered more effectual if slightly 
coated with oil; or by dipping in water made 
quite milky with chalk, or whiting, and after 
drying dipping them into alum water. If 
prepared in the latter manner, they will shed 
water quite freely. 

When grass is cut down and put up in 
small stacks of two to four hundred pounds 
each, it can then be protected by one of these 
cloth coverings, the corners of the cap being 
fastened down by thrusting little wooden pins 
through the loops into the sides of the stacks. 


‘Protected in this way, hay can stand in the 


field unharmed through rain and dews till in 
is thoroughly cured. Let us estimate briefly 
the cost and profit of this process. 

If we allow one of these caps for 200 lbs. 
of hay, ten will be required for a tun. As 
the cloth may be quite coarse, the expense of 
each will not exceed 10 to 15 cents. The 
caps may be used two or three times in a 
season, and if taken care of they will last 
for five or six years, or longer, and then the 
paper-makers will buy them at one-fifth o1 


first cost; so that every two caps, costing 
_ 25 cents, at most, will serve for curing ai 


least a tun of hay. 

No one will deny but that hay thus cured 
will, on an average, be worth at least a dol- 
lar more on the tun, than if subjected to the 
usual damage of rain and dew. We advist 
every person raising hay to prepare a few 
dollars’ worth of these caps during thi: 
leisure month, and have them laid away 1 
readiness for the haying season. The same 
caps may be used to protect shucks of whea' 
and other grain. They will very often mucl: 
more than pay for themselves in a singh 
season. If not quite satisfied as to thei. 
utility, prepare 20 or 30, and try them one 
season, and see if they do not pay. If they 
do- not, the cloth will not be lost. 

There is no particular necessity for any 
preparation added to the cloth, as a pi: ce o: 
simple cotton thrown over a rounded hay 
cock will generally conduct off even th. 
heaviest shower of rain. 





Lo €inguiring for Drain Tile Machines, 
44 something of interest to them in 





our advertising columns. Ditch Diggers and 
Brick Machines are also announced. 





RHODE-ISLAND SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


The above Society is making extensive 
preparations for a Horse and Cattle Show. 
to commence on Tuesday, the 11th of Sep- 
tember, and continue through the week. 

The sum of Seven Thousand Dollars is ap- 
propriated for the premiums and expenses 
of the Horse and Cattle Show alone. Ex- 
hibitors and competitors are invited fron 
other States. Judging from the past exh- 
bitions of this Society which we have at 
tended, and from what we know of the mei. 
engaged in the enterprise, we predict « 
splendid and successful show. It will take 
place earlier than most other State exhibi- 
tions, which will give exhibitors of animals 
from other States an opportunity to partici- 
pate in its exercises without neglecting thei: 
own. 

In addition to the special Show for Horses 
and Cattle, liberal premiums, to be awardec 
at the same time, are offered for the bes: 
cultivated Farms, for agricultural experi 
ments, and for a variety of agricultural pro 
ductions. We give a few of them—as fol. 
lows : 

Best Cultivated Farm, $100; 2d do., $60. 
Best cultivated acre of Corn, $15; 2d do 
$10. For best acre of Rye, Rutabaga, anc 
Potatoes, and for best + acre of Carrots 
Parsnips, and Onions, $10 each. $20 each. 
for best experiments with ¢ acre of Cranber- 
ries upon bog land, and for best comparative 
experiments in keeping Apples in quantities. 
$30 for best experiments in feeding Cattle, 
Sheep and Swine. Premiums of $10 to $15 
are offered for experiments with Yellow 
Locust Trees, Fish Manure, Irrigation, Top- 
dressing, raising and grinding Madder in 
New-England, Use of Lime, Phosphate of 
Lime, Feeding one kind of Animals, Superi- 
ority of one‘breed of Hogs over another, &c. 

Inquiries may be addressed to the Presi- 
dent, Joseph J. Cooke, Providence, or the 
Secretary, C. T. Keith, Providence. 





Tue Dutcuess County (N. Y.) AericuLtu- 
raL Society will hold its next annual Show 
at the Society’s grounds in Washington Hol- 
low, September 25th and 26th. Letters of 
inquiry and previous entries to be addressed 
to the Secretary, Mr. Geo. Sweet, at Wash- 
ington Hollow. 

From the premium regulations (for a copy 
of which we are indebted to Mr. George W. 
Coffin, Treasurer of the Society,) we select 
the following : 

‘“ Premiums.on Milk Cows to be determin 
ed by the following trial, viz: Time of trial 
from the 10th to the 20th of June, and from 
the 10th to the 20th of August ; cows to be 
kept on grass only during the experiment, 
and for 15 days previous to each trial. State- 

nent to be furnished of the age, breed of 
‘ows, time of calving, quantity of milk in 
weight, and also of butter made during each 
period of 10 days. Samples of butter made 
to be exhibited at the Fair, and statement to 
be verified by the competitor’s affidavit. 
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Catirorsia State Acricuttura. Society. 
—Our agricultural friends in the golden State 
are preparing for a State Show, to be held 
at Sacramento, in September—the precise 
day is not yet announced. As money is 
more abundant with them, they are going 
ahead of their brethren of older States in 
the amount of premiums offered. Asan ex- 
ample, we give the following : 

For the best Farm, $200 ; for 2d do., $100; 
for best Imported or American Stallion, $150; 
3d do., $75; for best Bull, $100; 2d do., $50; 
for best Vineyard, best Nursery, and best 
Steam Engine, each $75; for best 10 acres 
of Wheat, $100; for ‘best 5 acres of Pota- 
toes, best 10 acres of Barley, do. Oats, do. 
Corn, do. Buckwheat, &c., each $50; best 
Chreshing Machine, $50. | Other premiums 
are in similar proportion. 





Squirrets.—The Boston city authorities 
have procured a number of red and gray 
squirrels from Vermont, and set them at 
liberty upon the celebrated Boston Common. 
his is the finest city Park in this country. 
It contains nearly 50 acres of beautiful un- 
dulating lawn, well stocked with magnificent 
elms and other trees, and is provided with 
graveled walks, fountains, miniature artifi- 
cial lakes, &c. The new inhabitants thus 
introduced will be vigilantly guarded from 
boys and dogs, and will add much to the life 
aud animation of the grounds. This plan 
was adopted some time since in the Phila- 
lelphia parks, and the squirrels have be- 
come so tame as to take food from the hands 
of visitors. 





To Prevent Meraus rrom Rustine.—Melt 
together three parts of lard and one part of 
rosin. A very thin coating, will preserve 
Russia-iron stoves and grates from rusting 
during summer, even in damp situations. 
The effect is equally good on brass, copper, 
steel, &c. The same compound forms an 
excellent water-proof paste for leather. 
Boots, when treated with it, will soon after 
take the usual polish when blacked, and the - 
soles may be saturated with it. 





Youne Satmon.—The papers say it has 
been discovered that young fry of salmon 
must remain in fresh water two years belure 
emigrating to the sea, instead of one year, 
as has been heretofore supposed. We can 
not learn where or by whom the discovery 
was made. Is the statement true? 





BOOK NOTICES. 
LEAVES FROM THE TREE IGDRASYL ; By Mar 
tha Russel. John P. Jewett & Co., Buston, 

“| like, too, that representation they [the 
old Norsemen] have of the tree Igdrasyl. 
All life is figured by them as a tree. lg. 
drasyl, the ash-tree of existence, has its 
roots deep down in the kingdom of Hela or 
Death; its trunk reaches up heaven-high— 
spreads its boughs over the whole universe ; 
it is the tree of Existence. Is not every 
leaf a biography—every fiber there an act or 
word ?”—Cariyle. 

This is a pleasant summer-book of sketch- 
es, well written, abounding with fine senti-. 
ments, and gentle, womanly thoughts. Here 
is indeed a portraiture of the “affections, for 
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in them is woman’s province, her very life, 
else how-could she make home so beautiful ? 
Yet on this Tree Igdrasyl grow many other 
beautiful leaves, upon which pictures of life 
and lessons of heart-knowledge are daguer- 
reotyped with exquisite truthfulness. We 
will pluck but one: 


“I confess I am not philosophical eneugh 
to get quite above this matter of dress. I 
think there is more in the mind’s craving for 
perfect harmony and fitness in outward 
things than many of our sages admit. The 
The dress of every woman should be evolved 
from her mind—an indication of the grace, 
truth, purity and beauty within. * * * 
Only as the ‘outward and visible sign ’ of 
the inward harmony should dress be made a 
study ; never for vulgar display.” 





For the American Agriculturist. 
Preservep VEGETABLES AND Fruits.—The 

season is close at hand when those desirous 
of securing a late fall and winter’s supply of 
the above, must set about preparing them. 
I should be greatly obliged if some of your 
lady readers who are most intelligent on the 
subject, would give us the best methods for 
preserving both as vegetables and sweet- 
meats, some of the leading products of the 
garden, and especially the tomato for cook- 
ing, when wanted as a vegetable. 

An Lvexpertencep Housekeeper. 





POUGHKEEPSIE—ITS ENVIRONS. 


——_—e— 


BY C. N. BEMENT. 
<p 


Poughkeepsie, to the traveler passing up 
or down the Hudson, either on the river or 
Ruail-Road, presents nothing prepossessing or 
very attractive worthy of note. Bold and 
craggy bluffs line the banks, and here and 
there may be seen docks or landings cosily 
ensconced between the projecting cliffs. The 
city proper lies on an eminence about 150 
or 200 feet above the level of the river, and 
is reached by atolerably broad, paved, and 
nearly straight road to the plateau on which 
the city is situated. At the termina- 
tion of this road, Main, the principal business 
street commences and stretches off in an 
easterly direction some three-fourths of a 
mile, losing itself in the great eastern turn- 
pike. Other beautiful streets, running paral- 
lel and across Main-street, are studded with 
shade trees, gardens and shrubbery, in which 
residences, all very pretty, and many splen- 
did mansions, have been erected. 

Until 1836 Poughkeepsie remained nearly 
stationary, when acompany was formed, 
called the “Improvement Company,” of 
which the late Mr. Walter Cunningham was 
the energetic and principal mover or actor, 
and to whom much credit is due for carrying 
out the views of the company. From this 
period Poughkeepsie commenced to expand; 
farms and lands were purchased, streets and 
parks laid out, trees planted, and houses 
erected, many of which were elegant man- 
sions, surrounded with fruit trees, ornament- 
al shrubbery, gardens, &c. The spirit of 
improvement once started, seemed to diffuse 
itself throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the village (it has since grown 
into a city), ornamental trees.and shrubbery 
planted, houses and fences newly painted, 








giving an air of neatness, comfort, beauty 
and freshness, truly pleasing. 

The good roads, the picturesque scenery, 
the Catskill Mountains on the north, the 
Highlands and Fishkill Mountains on the 
south, added to a healthy climate, have all 
tended to attract the attention of those seek- 
ing country residences, and many wealthy 
families have purchased and located in the 
vicinity. Thesites most sought after appear 
to have been eminences, overlooking the 
river and country—no matter how rough, 
rocky, or sterile, so much the better, as it 
*| offered an opportunity of expending their 
taste and money in improvement by art over 
nature. 


Among the many charming seats or resi- 
dences in the suburbs of Poughkeepsie, we 
will mention “Spring-side,” the beautiful and 
picturesque country seat of Mr. Vassar, sit- 
uated on the south line of the Corporation 
limits of the city. 

On a recent visit to Poughkeepsie we had 
the pleasure of a stroll through these grounds. 
[t was on one of those lovely mornings in 
June, succeeding: a refreshing shower, the 
sun beaming forth in its full radianee and 
glory, and vegetation dressed in its most 
gaudy attire, fresh and blooming, that we 
might have been seen winding our way to 
this lovely abode. After passing nearly the 
whole front, which is inclosed witha sub- 
stantial stone wall, surmounted with a beau- 
tiful evergreen hedge, we enter the gate, 
near which stands the Porter’s Lodge, a 
tasteful and beautiful structure, in the Gothic 
style. 

The first object meeting the eye, after 
passing the gate, is a small pond or lakelet, 
crossed by a very pretty foot-bridge. Inthe 
center of the pond 1s a small island, in which 
stands a house for aquatic birds, of which 
the stately swan, or white Chinese goose, 
(which most resembles the swan in its light 
and airy appearance on the water), would be 
appropriate. But we found no such orna- 
mental birds there. 

The next object of attraction was “ Wil- 
low-dale,” so named by us, from the great 
number of weeping willows with their long 
and delicate branches reaching to the ground. 
On the left, a little further on, we passed 
* Penguin knoll,” which we so named. in 
consequence of the unique and singular ap- 
pearance of certain long narrow stones set 
on end, and giving the appearance of a flock 
of penguins standing about as sentinels. 
These knolls, by the way, are covered with 
large native forest trees, giving them quite a 
romantic appearance. 

Further on, in the center of a vale, sur- 
rounded by knolls studded with evergreens. 
flowering shrubbery, &c., stands an elevated 
vase of water, in which sits the figure of a 
beautiful white swan, with outstretched neck, 
and head pointing upward, spouting from it- 
bill a jet of water high in the air, falling in 
a basin or tank of pure crystal water, in 
which sports quite a number of gold fish, 
now poising on easy fin, and now sculling 
about in playful mood. We noticed also 
several other fountains and pools of water 
with gold and other fish, which give a pic- 





turesque and pleasing view to the scenery. 

On leaving this charming valley, the road 
taks a short curve to the right, which brings 
in view “Monumental Hill” (our name again), 
from the peculiar position in which long 
pieces of rock are placed upright, and capped 
by other pieces of stone, giving the appear- 
ance of numerous monuments. Around 
on these knolls and hills, among the rocks, 
rustic seats are placed, on which the weary 
may rest. 

We now take a sudden turn to the left, 
which presents to our view a beautiful frame 
cottage, in old English style, with carved 
verge boards and pendants, irregular outlines, 
and in Gothic order of architecture. This 
cottage, standing as it does, nestled among 
the knolls, has quite a picturesque and_ ro- 
mantic appearance. About one hundred 
yards north of this cottage, Mr. Vassar has 
caused to be erected a large and commodious 
grape and green-house, which may be con- 
sidered oné of the best finished and well- 
arranged edifices for the purpose in the 
State. Itis heated by Hitching’s improved 
steam and hot water apparatus. Near this 
stands the Gardener’s cottage, a very neat 
and pretty Gothic structure, corresponding 
with the other buildings. It must be recol- 
lected that all the improvements on these 
premises are new, having been made within 
the last four years. On the east of the cot- 
tage is the vegetable garden, bounded on the 
north by a high, thick stone wall, intended 
for the protection of plants and fruits in the 
garden from the cold north winds. The 
garden is well stocked with choice varieties 
of fruit, and dwarf fruit trees in full bearing. 
Adjoining is an apple, plumb, peach and 
cherry orchard in a thriving condition. 

We will now return to that point of the 
road which brought us in view of the. Eng- 
lish cottage, for here stands the model. car- 
riage-house and stables, beautiful and nice 
enough for farmers’ residences. It is upon 
the side of ahill, the lower story is appro- 
priated to the work horses, for stables, har- 
ness room, and room for storing vegetables. 
The second story, which is level with the 
ground in front, is the carriage house, har- 
ness room, and sleeping room for the driver 
on oneside, and stable for the carriage horses 
on the other, with hay-loft in the attic. This 
building is Gothic in style, also. .Near by, 
on the side of the same hill, stands the dairy 
building, with an ice-house inclosed on the 
principal of a refrigerator, the shelves for 
the milk surrounding the exterior of the ice- 
house. 

But by far the most interesting to me, was 
the group of buildings or sheds forming the 
poultry establishment. They form an oblong 
square, the roof on three sides pitching out- 
ward. The space, or inner yard, is protected 
with lattice wire work to prevent the ingress 
of birds of prey from without or the egress 
of the fowls within. One side is divided off 
into coops for gallinaceons fowls, so that the 
different varieties can be kept separate for 
breeding pure birds of each kind. The op- 
posite side is devoted to aquatic birds, having 
tanks of flowing spring water within the in- 
closure. Overhead are accommodations for 
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pigeons, of which he has a large variety of 
fancy birds. Under this shed, near the tank 
of water, in a secluded nest, one of our beau- 
tiful little wood ducks was sitting on six eggs. 
In a yard, with high paling, outside this shed, 
were the larger aquatic birds, such as the 
wild or Canada geese, the African, the Bre- 
men, and the Barnacle geese, the Muscovy, 
Aylesbury, Cayuga, and Top-knotor Crested 
ducks. In this yard, the waste water from 
the tank under the shed 1s conveyed, forming 
quite a large pool for their accommodation. 

The lower end of the shed is divided off 
into a room for the larger fowls, such as 
pea fowls, turkies and Guinea fowls. In 
front, on both sides of a large latticed gate, 
stands square building, one of which is filled 
with draw-nests, and secured from cold, for 
the fowls to lay in the winter. The other 
building has conveniences for cooking or 
boiling food for the poultry. We noticed 
also in another yard adjoining quite a num- 
ber of fancy rabbits, and several deer, one 
doe of which had a pair of beautiful fawns 
by her side. One great objection to this 
poultry establishment is, the contracted space 
allowed for the fowls to roam—they require 
more room for exercise and pure air. 

In the general arrangement of these 
grounds, the hand and spirit of the lamented 
Downing is visible at every turn. There are 
two miles of drives and walks, girting the 
knolls and encircling the hills, through gen- 
tle sloping vales up to the summit; arbors 
erected on the most elevated points of ob- 
servation, overlooking unsurpassed landscape 
views in the distance, and are appropriately 
deserving their significant ancient name of 
« Eden Hills.” Such a variety of surface 
formation for rural and picturesque scenery, 
springs of pure water supplying the jets for 
fountains, fish ponds, and pools for aquatic 
birds by its own gravitation, can scarcely 
be found on so limited an area of land. And 
it would appear now that all the necessary 
substantial buildings and embellishments 
were completed except the “Villa” residence. 
which still remains on paper only. 

Staten Island, June, 1855. 





Tue Lover’s Lec.—The following story, 
which is calculated to make “each particular 
hair to stand like quills upon the fretful por- 
cupine,” is said to have happened in St. Law- 
rence County, in this State, and is given on 
the authority of a gentleman of undoubted 
veracity : 

‘* A young man addicted to intemperate 
habits, during one of his periodical ‘ sprees’ 
took a sudden notion to pay a visit to his 
‘sweetheart.’ On the evening alluded to, 
the young lady and a female associate were 
the only occupants of the house where she 
resided. About ten o’clock in the evening 
the young man arrived at the house, consid- 
erably worse from the use of ‘ beverages.” 
His strange manner in approaching the door 
excited the suspicions of the young ladies, 
who supposed the house was attacked by 
robbers. He knocked at the door, and de- 
manded admission; but his voice not being 
recognized, from the thickness of his tongue, 
the ladies refused to comply with the de- 
mand. Determined to force an entrance he 
c»mmenced a series of assaults upon the 
barred and bolted door by kicking and pound- 
ing. After a number of desperate kicks, the 





pannel of the door gave way, and the leg of 
the besieger went through the aperture, and 
was immediately seized by one of the ladies 
and firmly held, while the other, armed with 
a saw, commenced the work of amputation ! 
The grasp was firmly maintained, and the 
saw vigorously plied, until the leg was com- 
pletely severed from the body! ‘With the 
loss of his leg, the intoxicated wretch fell 
back, and in that condition. lay the remain- 
der of the night. In the meantime the_la- 
dies were frightened almost to death. With 
the dawn of morning the revelation was 
made that one of the ladies bad participated 
in the amputation of her lover’s leg! The 
wretched man was still alive. His friends 
were immediately sent for, and he was con- 
veyed to his home, where, with proper treat- 
ment he gradually and miraculously recov. 
ered, and is now alive and well. We hardly 
credited,” says the editor of the journal 
from which we quote, “ the latter part of the 
story, and contended that the man must have 
bled to death on the sput, insisting, indeed, 
that it could not be otherwise. But we were 
mistaken. The leg was a wooden one. 


Scray-Book. 


“A little humor. now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 











‘TIS SUMMER! 
Talat 
’Tis Summer, fond Summer ; adorning he kneels, 
To offer bright bounties at foot ofthe Earth ; 
And she turns to him blushing ; full surely she feels, 
That no other can equal his love and his worth ; 
Young Spring may woo softly, with wist in his eve ; 
Proud Autumn may lavishly deck her with gold ; 
And old Winter may clasp his bare bosom and sigh ; 
But the fond Summer wins, for his love ne’er grows 
cold! 


°Tis Summer, sweet Summer ; the sunniest hours 
The bright skies can deck forth are his jubilant train ; 
Rich-laden he comes with ripe fruits and choice flow’rs ; 
And the woods peal in concert a welcoming strain, 
And the hills echo back the glad notes oftheir song ‘ 
As they lift their tall heads o’er the valleys below ; 
Where the minstrel-streams, caroling, wander along, 
Gathering blossom gifts, dropped by charm’d winds as 
they go. 


*Tis Summer, bright Summer ; rare blessings he yields. 
With his gifts, smiling Plenty is filling her horn ; 
He throws a free hand o’er the supplicant fields, 
And turns then a-golden with treasures of corn! 
For the harvests he brings us, our thanks then are due ; 
O, we all have a share ofhis bountiful grace ; 
And like good men, God bless them! with hearts warm 
and true, 
He gives what he gives with a smile on his face ! 
NEWARK. T.E. 





AnrcpoTe or CuanceLLor Kent.—The late 
Chancellor Kent was one of those men 
whose innate dignity enabled him to take in 
good part familiarity—the result of ignor- 
ance and accident. He was exceedingly 
fond of martial-.music;-and hearing the 
drums of a recruiting party, who had taken 
a station at the corner of the street, beat a 
point of war, he walked out to listen to it 
nearer. Insensibly he was whistling the 
burthen of the tune when the man of war ac- 
costed him thus: 

“ You_are fond of such music, then, my 
fine fellow ?” 

“Very,” was the reply 

“ Well, then,” said Sergeant Kite, ‘‘ why 
not join us? Good quarters—good bounty— 
large bounty! besides our Captain is a glo- 
rious fellow. Why don’t you, now? You 
can’t do better.” 

“* Well,” said the Chancellor, “I have one 
pretty strong objection.” 

“‘ What is it?” asked the Sergeant. 

“ Why, just now I happen to have a better 
trade.” . 








“* What trade is it ?” said the inquisitor. 
tot I am Chancellor of the State of New- 

ork.” 

“Whew! muttered the Sergeant. Strike 
up!—quick time !—forward, march !” 

Off tramped the military man, without 
looking behind him, leaving the Chancellor 
to enjoy his laugh at the adventure. 





A Quick Reparter.—Governor Morris, of 
New-York, had a high respect for Bishop 
Moore, a man noted not only for the purity 
of his character, but also for the retiring 
modesty of his disposition, and for the gen- 
eral favor in which he.was held. As the 
story ran: A dinner was given by some one 
of Governor Morris’s friends when he was 
about departing for Europe. Bishop Moore 
and his wife were of the party. Among 
other things that passed in conversation, Mr. 
Morris said that he had made his will in 
prospect of going abroad; and, turning to 
Bishop Moore, said to him: “ My reverend 
friend, I have bequeathed to you my whole 
stock of impudence.” 

Bishop Moore replied : 

“Sir, you are not only very kind, but very 
generous; you have left me by far the 
largest portion of your estate.” . 

Mrs. Moore immediately added : 

‘“* My dear, you have come into possession 
of your inheritance remarkably soon.” 





Seven Foors.—1. The Envious Man—who 
sends away his mutton, because the person 
next to him is eating venison. 

2. The Jealous Man—who spreads his 
bed with stinging nettles, and then sleeps 
in it. 

3. The Proud Man—who gets wet through 
sooner than ride in the carriage of an in- 
ferior. 

4. The Litigious Man—who goes to law 
in the hope of ruining his opponent and gets 
ruined himself. 

5. The Extravagant Man—who buys a 
herring, and takes a cab to carry it home. 

6. The Angry Man—who learns the 
ophicleide because he is annoyed by the 
playing of his neighbor’s piano. 

7. The Ostentatious Man—who illumin- 
ates the outside of his house most brilliant- 
ly, and sits inside in the dark.—Punch. 





A LOVER STILL. 

*‘ No longer a lover!” exclaimed an aged 
patriarch; “Ah! you mistake me, if you 
think age has blotted out my heart. Though 
silver hair fall over a brow all wrinkled, and 
a cheek all furrowed, yet I am a lover still. 
I love the beauty of the maiden’s blush, the 
soft tint of flowers, the singing of birds, and 
above all, the silvery laugh of a child. J love 
the starlike meadows where butter-cups 
grow, with almost the same enthusiasm as 
when, with my ringlets flying loose in the 
wind, and my cap in hand, years ago, I 
chased the painted butterfly. I love yon 
aged dame—look at her. Her face is care- 
worn, but it has ever held a smile for me. 
Often have I shared the bitter cup of sorrow 
with her—and so shared, it seemed almost 
sweet. Years of freshness have stolen the 
freshness of her life; but, like the faded 
rose, the perfume of her love is richer than 
when in the full bloom of her youth and 
maturity. Together we have placed flowers 
in the casements, and in the folded hand of 
the dead ; together wept over little graves. 
Through storm and sunshine we have clung 
together ; and now she sits with her knitting, 
her cap quaintly frilled, the old-styled ’ker- 
chief crossed white and prim above the heart 
that has beat ‘so long and truly for me, the 
dit blue eye that shrinkingly fronts the glad 
day, the sunlight throwing her a parting fare- 
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well, kisses her brow, and leaves upon. its 
faint tracery of wrinkles angelic radiance. I 
see, though no one else can, the bright glad 
young face that won me first, shine through 
these withered features, and the glowing 
love of forty years thrills my heart till the 
tears come. Say not again I can no longer 
bea lover. Though this form be bowed, 
God has implanted eternal love within. Let 
the ear be deaf, the eye blind, the hands pal- 
sied, the limbs withered. the brain clouded, 
yet the heart, the true heart, may hold such 
wealth of love, that all the power of death 
and the victorious grave shall not be able to 
put out its quenchless flame.” 





“] wever kept My Huspanp Wailtine.”— 
How much of moment is conveyed in these 
words, * I never kept my husband waiting.” 
How much of life is lost by the lost min- 
utes ; how much of happiness, by not being 
ready to enjoy it; how much of prosperity, 
by being “five minutes too late.” 

We heard those words uttered by a lady 
whose decision of character, whose readiness 
for duty, and whose prompt performance of 
it, gave us an assurance that whatever there 
might be of adverse fortune in her husband's 
future life, he could always rely upon the 
helpmate God had given him! There is an 
energy in her tone of voice, a fire in her 
look, that told she knew a wife’s duty and 
would perform it. We shall not soon forget 
that event; we shall bear in mind the future 
of that couple, and we venture to say that 
darkness nor despair can never drive happi- 
ness from that home, so long as that God- 
spirit reigns there ; for it was the voice of 
true woman’s heart that spoke, and that was 
a God-spirit. 

If every wife could but thus speak and 
and act, how rapidly would the world ad- 
vance. How many husbands have been 
ruined by waiting precious moments of time, 
in the life of abusiness man; but the never- 
ready wife has, step by step, broken down 
the characteristic promptitude of many a 
husband, and with it his business energies, 
until ruin comes upon his business and 
wretchedness enters his home. Would 
wives wish peace of mind, and blessings at 
home, flowing from the prosperity of the 
husband, let her constant aim be, to be able 
to say, “ I never kept my husband waiting.” 
—Oho Farmer. 





Uses or Tosacco.—In the United States, 
physicians have estimated that 20,000 per 
sons die every year from the use of tobacco. 
In Germany the physicians have calculated 
that, of all the deaths which occur between 
the ages of 18 and 26, one-half originite in 
the waste of the constitution by smoking. They 
say that the article exhausts and deranges 
the nervous powers, and produce a long 
train of nervous diseases, to which the 
stomach is liable, and especially those forms 
that go under the name of dyspepsia. Italso 
exerts a disastruus influence on the mind. 





Four Spanish Proverss.—What the fool 
does in the end, the wise man does in the 
beginning. Voltaire defined a physician as 
an unfortunate gentleman, expecting every 
day to perform a miracle, namely, to recon- 
cile health with intemperance. The most 
insignificant people are the most apt to sneer 
at others ; they are safe from repris.ls, and 
have no hope of rising in their own esteem 
but by lowering their neighbors. All vice 
stands upon a precipice ; to engage in any 
siuful course is to run down the hill; if we 
once let loose the propensities of our nature 
we can not gather in the reins and govern 
them as we please; it is much easier not to 


An Eastern Guipe-Boox.—‘* When I 
went,” says his friend Collins, ‘to bid Sir 
David Wilkie farewell a day or two before he 
left home for his last journey (to the East), 
I asked him if he had any guide-book? He 
said, ‘ Yes and the very best ;” and then un- 
rolling his traveling-box, he showed me a 
pocket Bible. I never saw him again; but 
the Bible throughout Judea was, | am as- 
sured, his best and only hand-book.” 





Directions ror A SHort Lire.—We copy 
the following directions for a short life from 
an old almanac. We doubt not they will 
prove as efficacious as any doctor could de- 
sire: Ist. Eat hot bread at every meal; 
2d. Eat fast; 3d. Lie in bed every morning 
till the sun is two hours high. If the case 
should prove stubborn—4th. Add the morn- 
ing dram. 





Two gentlemen, of opposite politics, meet- 
ing. one inquired the address of some politi- 
cal celebrity, when the other indignantly 
answered : 

‘1 am proud to say, sir, that 1am wholly 
ignorant of it.” . 

“ Oh, you are proud of your ignorance, eh! 
sir ?” 

“ Yes, I am,” replied the belligerant gen- 
tleman, “ and what then, sir ?” 

“Oh, nothing sir! nothing: only you have 
a great deal to be proud of, that’s all.” 








Weicnut or tHe Farta.—An English math- 
ematician, named Bailey, has been for some 
time past engaged in weighing the earth. 
Here are his figures: 1,256,196.675,000,000,- 
000,000.000—or in words, one quadrillion, 
two hundred and fifty-six thousand one 
hundred and ninety-five trillions, six hun- 
dred and seventy-hve thousand billions tons 
avordupois. 





In the long run those who work slowly 
and gradually at one business succeed the 
best. It takes a man about seven years to 
get acquainted with one channel of business. 





A complaint has been preferred against the 
Sexton of the New cemetery at Dundas, C. 
W., of * dunning ” the mourners for his pay 
while the funeral was actually going on! 








True.—I never knew a man who deserved 
to be well thought of himself for his morals, 
who had a slight opinion of the virtue of the 
other Sex in general. 





Some wise person advises: When you 
buy or sell, let or hire, make a clear bargain, 
and never trust to “‘ We shan't disagree 
about it.” 








There is one satisfaction in the passage of 
oppressive laws, that those who pass them 
have to come under their power as well as 
others. 





The common-place man speaks like the 
multitude; but the man whois above the 
common, makes the multitude speak like 
him. 





Tue Greatest Orcan IN THE WorLp.— 
The Organ of Sp-ech in Woman ; an organ, 
too, without a Stop! — 





I know of no homage more worthy of the 
Deity, than the silent admiration excited by 
the contemplation of His works. 





Dr Johnson, once speaking of a quarrel- 
some fellow, said, “ If he had two ideas in 
his head they would fall out with one 


Sixty Feet or Davcuters.—In the half 
century Sermon of Rev. Dr. Brace, of New- 
ington, Ct., we find a fact respecting the 
Edwards family, which we do not remember 
to have seen elsewhere stated. Speaking of 
Mr. Backus, one of his predecessors, he says : 
‘His wife was one of ten daughters, every 
one of whom has been said to be six feet tall 
—making sixty feet of daughters, and all of 
them strong in mind—children of Rev. Tim- 
othy Edwards, of East Windsor.” That 
man who had sixty feet ot daughters, and 
besides them one son who had more than 
sixty feet of intellect, must, according to the 
Psalmist’s view of things, have been a happy 
man. 
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Remarxs.—On account of the 4th of July, 
we close our market reports one day earlier, 
and have not quite so full data for making 
up Our quotations of prices and remarks as 
usual. The Flour market is quite unsettled, 
with a further small decline. We hear of 
sales and contracts for some 16,000 bbls. 
Western and common to good State brands, 
at $8 per bbl. Some Southern brands (new) 
are in active demand at advanced prices. 
Wheat from the upper lakes sold on Monday 
for $2a$2 10 per bush. The Weather during 
the past week has been just the thing for the 
Wheat crops. With a general report very 
favorable, we hear local complaints of insects, 
winter-kill, &c.; but we think these unfa- 
vorable reports are less extensive than usual, 
even in the very best seasons. Ten days 
more of similar weather to that of the past 
week, will decide the question in favor of an 
unprecedented Wheat crop. Some of our 
western exchanges are in ecstacies over the 
prospect. A Cleyeland (Ohio) paper ven- 
tures its character for reliability upon the 
fulfillment of its prediction, that befure the 
close of this month Flour will fall to $6 50 
per bbl. This, we think, over sanguine, 
though we must, everything considered, pre- 
dict a still further considerable fall from the 
present prices, which are already about 
$2 50 per bbl. lower than five weeks since. 

Corn has experienced a heavy fall of from 
8 to 12 cents, per bushel. Oats are little 
changed from our last quotations, perhaps a 
trifle lower. 
Cotton has again declined about ic. per lb. 
on the different grades. 

The Weatter has been very warm for six 
days past, with an almost uniform range of 
the thermometer above 90°. Frequently it 
has remained from 10 to 15 hours in the 24, 
with scarcely a variation of two degrees. 
On Saturday, according to Mr. Merriam, 
of Brooklyn, the thermometer remain: d at 
98° from 3 to 40’clock, P. M. This is re- 
markable forthe date. Coming so suddenly 
upon the cool weather preceding, the heat 
has been oppressive, especially as the air 
has been charged with moisture, exhaled 
from the ground with previous rains, which 
has prevented rapid evaporation from the 
surface of the skin, and the consequent cool- 
ness resulting from this course in a drier 
state of the atmosphere. But however un- 
pleasant for man and beast, this weather has 





another.” 





begin a bad course than to stop when begun. 


been exactly the thing for growing crops. 
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Letters just received from our correspond- 


ents tell large and even amusing stories of 


the growth of Wheat, and especially of Corn. 
One from Southern New-Jersey says, “the 
crops here are coming up finely, corn has 
grown twice as much in a week past as in 
any two previous weeks.” Another from 
Connecticut says, “he has enjoyed his 
‘nooning’ in watching the corn shoot up- 
ward and outwards.” Another from Ohio 
says, “ with a few days of such growth we 
shall need ladders to climb up to the ears ;” 
while still another inquires where he can 
order a supply of axes with which to chop 
down the corn-stalks by-and by. 
gacisiiditidlencen 


PRODUCE MARKET. 


Monpay Julv 2, 1855. 
The prices given wn our reports from week to week, are the 
averrge prices obt d by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices reser chiefly to the quality of the articles. 


The weather of late has been exceedingly 
warm, though the market is prettv fair. Old Potatoes are 
nearly done for the season, and consequently we have 
struck them off the list. New Potatoes have just begun 
to come in from Long Island and New-Jersey. Bermu- 
das are very plentiful.. A cargo of 3,000 barrels is soon 
expected, though it is feared they will be badly injured 
by the warm weather, 200 bbls. Mercers came in ths 
moruing from Norfolk, Va. String Onions begin to come 
from Connecticut. 

Strawberries and Cherries are nearly done, except in 
the latter case, the old-fashioned red cherries. Goose- 
berries are abundant and flat. Raspbarries will be plenti- 
ful the latter part of the week. 

Butter is down, and the market full. The influence of 
the weather 1s very soft.ning. Eggs and Cheese, a little 
down. 


hol, } 





VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes— Long Island............ ® basket $1 50@ — 
New-Jersey.............08 seoeeee POOL 4—@D — 
Charleston, round,..... Peres eee do 3 25@3 5u 
Norfolk Mercers ........ Feds etude Oe 3 50@3 75 
Nova Scotia Mercers............ # bush. 1-—@ — 

Turnips— White............. +». P 100bunch. 2 @3 — 

Onious—Bermu la Reds. ..........0008 # bbl. 2 0U@2 50 
New-Orleans Reds ..............- do 2 25@2 5: 
Connecticut, string........ P 100 bunch. 5 —@5 5: 

Ra aoe OP orrr re P 100 5 —@8 — 

CER c. Sacco veneesawess sects ..do 150@ — 

ERUUMBO sn ov oo sone cécctcee éa0pners Gk, ae 50@ 75 

ory rey Pere his #P bus 123@ — 

Giten' Peete s 6620S. BTS 6 L2@a — 

CIID, 6k oc 8 So nk tins 9d did eke wnes P bb 6@ — 

pe SRC AB EA ey es tac: soeeee P DDI. $3 —@S — 

DR RW aks 36 co nades ts cab peeniad #P fh. 18@20c. 

CMOCBC..2e ccccvecccoe ieee peice do 8 q@i0c. 

TIES. oo sinc snsicesyes ccna ampinenense P doz. —@lic. 

eer ees te 


NEW-YORE CATTLE MARKET, 


TueEspay, July 3, 1855. 


The Weather to-day is much more agree- 
able than it has been for a few days past, being cooler and 
less oppressive. 
tle, which is about 250 more than last week. All the ani- 
mais which have been left over and kept back in the coun- 
try for a week or two past were pushed into market to-day : 
otherwise the supply would have been very light, since 
western men just now are very much afraid of the market. 
We haveto report, however, for their encouragement, a 
slight advance in the market, yet not enough to make the 
business very lucrative. The best cattle went as high as 
12c.; and very few sold below 10c., from which it may be 
seen thatthe quality was very even. Indeed we have 
rarely seen a better run ofcattle inthe Washingtcn Yards. 

We saw some excellent beeves from Indiana, much 
better than one might expect, after having come so great 
a distance, and in such warm weather. The market last 
week wound up better than in the morning, and to-day 
we think it will fully sustain itseif. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices 


Extre quality .. coun heer ehy aoe . IN@12¢ 

Good retailing quality... ATA. TURE PERG IN@1 lic. 

Inferior do. Othe 282 5k ARM FRE 9}@10}c. 
Cows and Calve8..........cccccececees $25@$60. 
WORN 6. bc occvec cae bieeNe G. o painkh <n hai MOOCe 
Swine, alive, ........ MSP PAT Pree 


€8 Oy 00:94 + so ssuan'e ine pied T+@9e. 


We find in market a littie over 1,800 cat- 





‘ 
Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, .......seceeecees 198] 1830 
COWS. i IS Se 9 —_ 
VOR js. cbisacwarddneurde -- 313 —_ 
Sheep and lambs,....... . 940 —- 
SWiNlyedcieend vee cone sce S500 
Of these there came by the Erie Bitronéahenven;+ -1100 
Sheep... sesecencoes 296 
Swine........ deed ecvess - 
By the Harlem Railroad—Beeves............... coor an 
Cows...... eeescccce see 9 
Veals........0005 vecvece SI> 
Sheep and Lambs....... 646 
By the Hudson River Railroad...... nse hatngdvoe phe 301 
Swine ....... Wr cedevave’ 120: 
By the Hudson River Boats—Beeves............... 401 
Swine ...... Sodaetctecss GU 
New-York State furnished—beeves.......... 142 
Ohio, B+ S aivereddared eovcee 493 
Indiana, $6 SME Mh tings Ge Cap oaines 180 
Ihnois, ren csins sens dercunes ae 935 
Texas. < ve tee, De Eee _ 
Kentucky, <p eee ee: . o 48 
Michigan, = eecesecce 30 


The report of sales for the week, at Browning's, are as 
follows: 


Sheep and Lambs.. deve aet Gea eae oce 5509 
Beeves.......+.- GEse Saheb eee eb eTES cc cess 212 
Veals. 5éStatews 65 cn ss cecoe odes 2. ee 61 
Cows and Calves.........cc.cccscccescceeces 33 


The Sheep Market is largely supplied with 
stock, though prices range about the same as last week. 
The average price is about $350. Sheep bring from $1 to 
$8 50 P head, and lambs from $1 to $6. The quality o 
iautton is very common, though some fine sheep were 
sold at Browning’s. Butchers are holding off a littie, ex- 
vecting prices to be lower. The western States are well 
supplied. 





PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, &¢., &¢) 


Ashes: 
Pot, Ist sort, 1855. f -P 100 B. — —@ 6 50 
6 50@.- 





Pearl, Ist sort, OMB. ...8eVS eee —— 
Bristles— : 
American, Gray and White............. —45 @—50 
eeswaxz— 
American Yellow.............eceeeeeees — 262@— 27. 
Liverpool Orrel............... ® chaldron— — 4 7 50 
MME cc 5's oc cc ecw Galt 6 OP eemeeeiveany os 2c —— @-—— 
Ee eee ard aierid 2F Aa ree 575 @6— 
TR a ll nage lge ach EE SER 5 @—- — 
PSI II oon overs, lao e nize « 6 P 2,000 b. 5 50 @— — 
Jotton B 
Gunny Cloth Te edd 60k oe # yard.— 123@— — 
yotton— ; 
Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. § Texas. 
Ordinary...... 9 9} 94 9} 
Middling...... 112 1lt 11t 114 
ee Fair. 113 12 12 12 
POie saves; 0480 12 12 13 13} 
Flax— 
SHBG Bo kie i ccsassteiasee cageeeee DP b.— 8@— 9 
Fl wand Meal— 
State, common brands.......... re 8 2 @— — 
State, straight brands.............seee00- 8 37 @— — 
State, favorite brands.............e000. 8 62 @— — 
Western, mixed dO.........00.seeceecees 8 31 @— — 
Michigan and Indiana, straight do....... 875 @9— 
Michigan, fancy brands................+. 912 @— — 
Ohio, common to good brands........... —— @ 8 37 
Ohio, fancy brands...............02- 000s —— @ 9 50 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do...— — @10 — 
Genesee, fancy brands...............+.- 19% @— — 
Genesee, extra brandS............ssee0s 10 75 @12 — 
NiMMMMs inn 04.0.i0nacdnnees4d<neens Se --10 37 @12 — 
BPODOGWIDG: .widcdcsdesicsconetecenersdes 10 25 @12 — 
Geurgetown.........+... eles slaleieecees 10 25 @12 — 
Petersburg City. .ccic. 2c ccece ceecccecs 10 25 @1i2 — 
Richinond Country...............+0.006. — — @Ii1 50 
III ee esti Cota tt atcene ¢esee 4 —— @ii 50 
Baltimore. Howard-Street........  ..... — — @il 50 
ROO PION « inns csawenodener does tetew eas -. 750 @— — 
Corn Meal, Jersey.............2005 sees 5 —- @— — 
Corn Meal, "Brandywine eG PEN wie aelb s 5% @— — 
Corn Meal, Brandywine Retin: # punch.— — @22 50 


Grain— 
Wheat, White Genesee.. 
Wheat, do. Canada. 





Wheat, Southern, White. 
eat, Ohio, White.......... bap shane ge 

Wheat, Michigan, "Wiite hnainee-e siemd cops 25@213 
VO, COTENOED. 650s s ceccencesscccccceces 1 55 @— - 
Corn, Round Yellow...... WUE ties cds — — @— 95 
Corn, Round White..........ceeceeeeeee — — @— % 
Corn, Southern White.................. —— @—4 
Corn, Southern Yellow.................. —— a@a— 
Corn, Southern Mixed.........-...ee00. —— @- - 
Corn, Western Mixed...........-..+005 —— @— 9 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...+6+ ——-— @—— 
Rs ate Sag PERSE eS ah oo aes 112 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal............. Skies — 58 @— — 
Oats, New-Jersey........+- ss eeeeseeeees — 56 @— — 
Ontey:; Western... 0000. cisiccocssccctsbes — 64 _ 
Ph sinc Black-Eyed...........+.- # bush. 9 50 @— — 
Ayr rth River, in bales.........--.e+eeeees —--—-@l— 


















seeateientinmmmenenioe 
New-Orleans 
Porto Rico..... 
Cuba Muscovado 
Trinidad Cuba 
_ Cardenas, BC... 005 < 
Thin ba pen 
hick, Round 
Beef, Mess, Country, ............ bbl. .10 50 — 
Beef, Mess, City. . gi yn sn 
ef, MESS, Cxtra.......s0csceceescevess 16 25 @ 
Beef, Prime. Country, .... 220-6. .2222..— — a” - 
en fa —-—- @— — 
Beef, Prime Mess................. P tce.21 — @u4 — 
Pork. UNO ccnse cinisids «hae. 0 aagheeean 15 12 @— — 
Pork, Cleates:. 88705. F8R 22 PBS 19 —- @— — 
Pork, Prime Mess.................2.05- 15 — @— — 
Lard, _~ rime, in barrels....... P b— 10 @~— — 
Hams, Nigidi< 49 ee! 6: 60 eee wleely athe te _-_— 9% 
Shoulders. Piokied ».. cscwsiawowenvicaisds —— @— ii 
Beef Hams, m Pickle............. # bbl.— — @21 — 
WOON, SUE oko cane sedendoteeds b.— — @— — 
Butter, Orange County...............+05 — 18 @— 20 
woe Tas 00 pPEMMne,, 2.50. — 5@—-10 
Ordinary to fair..... -........ -- 100% 5 75 @ 5 87 
mn ONT SE pia ipl ES ie 5 8743@ 6 50 
Turk’s Island... ana bush.— — 
St: Martin's. 25360502855 OS, id eoae ae -_-— on = 
Liverpooi, Ground.. ............. Pisack.— 8 @— — 
Liverpuol, Fine .. 2... 0.52.62. .3 ceteet ese. 120 @ 1 30 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s................ 140 @— — 
sugar— 
i CA atha bn ov maastns ebenet tard FP b.— — @— — 
OS eo rete — 5@— 6} 
Cuba Muscovade. 6c. ccs. ot, cctecce — 5@— 6 
Ported Rise 4s. Or SS — 5@— 6 
Havana, White........... ony ys — 7@— % 
— Brown and Yeliow. bw lige oe. - 5@— 7 
American, Prime.............. .... P bh.— llji@— — 
obacco— 
Was on acon ongemenioe ee eee Pb —@— 6} 
WROHNUION os 00 Soe ek Cecde decode coho bed — 7 @— 13 
Marylbi 3603.6 csi Ee ey —— @— — 
Oe SERS son conchae cnensacat anne — 12 @— 15 
GUN os So vatcce costo scutes otuumt mas — 12 @— 20 
FOR iis ditcsac hited wideas celta ison — 35 @— 43 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers....... .. —20@1— 
Florida Wrappers............... -...— 15 @— 60 
Connecticut, Seed Leaf, . — 6 @ 18 
sfeanireni. Seed Leef.. —— @— 12 
American, a Fleece..... P tb.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Blood Merino — 36 @— 37 
American, } and # Merino... .. — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and ¢ Merino,.... — 2% @— % 
Cuperfae. Pulled,.Country......, — 30 @— 32 
. Pulled, Country fretidhare AT plats, Mae — 23 @— 5 
Sd 
‘Advertisements. 
TERMS—(invariably cash oe insertion) : 4 


Ten cents per line for each insertio 

Advertisements standing one euth: one-fourth less. 
Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 
Ten words make a line. 

No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 








RATT & BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF DITCH-DIGGERS, TILE 
AND BRICK MACHINES, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 
THE MOST USEFUL AND PERFECT 
MACHINES KNOWN 

They are in use by many persons, and proving themselves ca- 
vable of vastly cheapening and extending drainage. 

The Tile machine is gaining a reputation beyond any prece- 
dent, for the following reasons : 
- Ist.—Because it is the only Tile and Brick machine known, 
enabling brick-makers to make Tiles and tile-mukers to make 
Bricks, with one and the same machine. 

2d.— As a Tile machine it challenges competition in compact- 
ness, simplicity," let and Tt will make 
Tiles at about one-half the cost of the machines in general 
use. 

3d.—As a Brick machine, it produces a quality superior in 
density and perfection to every thing but the best pressed bricks, 
and at a cost less than the cheapest common brick. 

4th.—This machine is equally applicable to the use of Horse , 
Steam, or Water Power, without clap-trap, detention, or fault, 
and requires manual labor only to supply the clay and remove 
the tiles and brick as fast as made 

The Digger will cut 100 rods of ditch, from 2 to 3 feet deep, 
as easy asthe same teum in the same soil will p'ow 1% te 2 
«res. PRATT & BROTHERS, 

95—98n1211 Canandaieua, N. Y. 


EW-ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY. — 
Genuine Plan's from the Original stock, seliveretle in 
November, March or April, < | sale by ISAAC ROO watts at 
95—120n1212 Pelham. Westchester Co., N. ¥. 











IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description of thedifferent c’ 
ud soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted. with full ie 
tons for its application, a — of 96 pages, can be sent 
hrough the mail Price 25 cents 


L ALLEN, :89 ana 19, Water-st. 
Te 
egotiate, as Agent for aC: mouny, for a large quantity of 
stocking a N 





NURSERYMEN. — WANTED —To 
‘ ‘URSERY STOCK. suitable fcr s' ursery in Mli- 
ois. Address (inclosing stamp), 
91—96n1204 DAY, 
Monistewn, N.. 
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The Allen Patent Mower Triumphant. 


MAY are now inquiring, “‘ What Mower 
“shall f buy ?” That question has been satisfactorily an- 
swered during the past fortnight. 

Atatrial at Bedford, Westchester County, in heavy, wet 
clover, and on rough, stony ground, the ALLEN MOWER 
performed better than any other in competition, being the only 
one which cut a smooth, even swath and spread it well; and it 
came out ofthe field unscathed, while others were badly broken 
or seriously injured. It has since been repeatedly tried in New- 
Jersey, on Long-Island, and other places, and worked admira- 
bly, whether in short, thin, fine grass, or in tall, thick and 
badly-lodged grass orclover. It also works. well ona side hill, 


and on salt meadows. 


The draft of this Mower is uncommonly light. It is simple: 


in construction, very strong, and not liable to get out of order, 
and when so, easily and cheaply repaired. 


It is the only Mower perfectly safe to the driver, the gearing. 
being all covered; and he sits so firm in his seat, it is almost; 


impossible to throw him out. In fact, this machine is better 


fitted for all kinds of work than any Mower yet manufactured ~ 


The following letter from one of the best known and largest 

farmers in New-Jersey, will testify to its merits : 
JAMESBURG, N. J., June 22, 1855. 

Mr. R. L. ALLEN, New-York: 

Sir—I made a trial yesterday with the new Mowing Machine 
I purchased of you, and do not hesitate to say that the improved 
[ALLEN] machine is the best I ever saw worked with—and 1 
have seen a goodly number. I have afield of very heavy grass 
and it had fallen down and lodged so I could not cut it with the 
old machine; and the grass was very wet, having rained nearly 
all day previous to my giving it a trial. I expected to see it 
choke up, but to my great surprise it choked. up but very little, 
and that was owing to mismanagement. To be plain, Sir, I fee. 
it my duty to inform you that the improved Mower works beau- 
tiful y, and I am satisfied works neurly one-third lighter for the 
team than the Mower I used last year, and that was called one 
of the best in the market. JAMES BUCKELEW. 


WV CoDsTOCK (CONN.) ACADEMY. 
This Institution designs to prepare Students for busi 
ness or for colle; Instruction is given in the common and 
higher English ranches, the Latin, Greek and French lan- 
guages, Music and Drawing. 

ial attention will be paid to the Elements of Agricultu- 


nce. 
The FALL TERM will commence Thursday, August 30th, 
and continue eleven weeks. 

FERENCES—Henry C. Bowen, Esq., New-York City ; Hon. 
ane Skmner, and Benjamin Silliman: L.L. Bb NewHav. yen, 
Conn. For furthe: see 

eras Principal, 


WoopsTock, Conn., June 21, 1855. 101n1209 


ORRISON’S SHINGLE MACHINE— 
FOR RIVING, SHAVING and JOINTING SHIN- 
GLES—Completing them in ONE OPERATION. 
It is capable of manufacturing 25,000 to 50,000 shingles per day. 
working them with the grain or fibers of the wood. 
Being RIVED and SHAVED, are far superior to shingles 
which are sawed or cut across the grain. 








For Rights and Machines, apply to GATENS & VAUGHAN, 


Binghampton, or at Rome, N. Y., where Machines are now on 
exhibition. 

Orders for Machines from the South and West are respectfully 
solicited, addressed to ISAAC WILLIS, 

94 97n1210 Rochester, N. Y. 


UMESTIC ANIMALS AT PRIVATE 

SALE —L. G. MORRIS’S Illustrated Cotslague, with 

rices attached, of Short Horned and Devon Bulls and Bul 

slves,a few Horses, Southdown Rams, Berkshire, =— and 

Essex Swine. will ererpuandiod in mail rif pedred) = — 

BECAL, Is Broudwey, New-York It also coussins’ portrait 

way, New- 5 

psdigree, ae performaiice on the jut oS the oalebeated horse 

noah. evening season atthe Herdsdale Farm. 

Ronit ba. “: 86—tfn1194 


I MPORTED MONARCH, by Priam, out 
of Delphine bs Woe Wee will stand the present season at 

G. Morris's Herdsda! e Farm, 1 Harlem miles Fey Scaredale depot, 
bay 24 miles from New-York a 


$3 <o ddemeant esca) at the 








bred. Pasturage 
risk of the o owner. ll business Somonnte with the horse to be, 


h’s Groom, Scarsdale P. O., te aera 
County, N. a ” A portrait taken from life, with performan: 

on coe ‘ark, LG MOR ‘ee, &C., will be forwarded b: aay oil, by ad 
dressing ORRIS, Fordham, Westchester 


Sprites, "1855. $6 int 1193 


QUPERIOR SOUTHDOWN SHEEP.— 
The subscriber would sell a few Yearlings and Lambs, the 
get of his celebrated imported Prize Ram 112, from ewes which, 
like him, were winners at the Royal Ag. Society Show in Eng- 
land. and also from ewes selected from the flock of JONAS 
WEBB, Esq., expressly to be bred to eae 


He would also sell a few me 
AMUEL. THORNE 
a Thornedaia” Washington Hollow. 
92—95n1208 Dutches Co., N. ¥. 


ee. DEVONS.—I have 
DEVON Yearlings =: two-year 











old Bala the et Kemper ane yr al be by i sperte AL- 
BERT 2d. Being Saree they are e 
ar ueeated tor bn 
ea M. TREDWELL, 
91,3,5.7n1205 Madison, New Jersey. 





HORT HORN BULLS.—1 have for sale 
three young, thoroughbred SHORT HORN BULLS; 


—fouar 
re ciety rl “age petal SELENDOR, svn a son ‘of ‘Vane Tem: 


JOHN R. PAGE. 
Th. Sennett, Cayuga Co. N. ¥. 


Terms, | 





eacerh, wi Il find a es and powerful 
yebstitute} in Te IMPROVE OUDRETTE made,by the sub- 
bers. The small quantity used, the.ease, with which it is 
sole and the powerful stimulus it gives to vegan, ren- 
ders iv the cheapest and ~~ manure in - d. It causes 
fants Lo come up quicker, to grow faster, to yield heavier and 
ripen earlier than any ays ure in the Zorid, and unlike 
other fertilizers, it can be b t in direct contact with the 
olant, _Three dollars’ ony ere to manure an acre of 
orn. Price, delivered free Ber. on board of 
vessel or railroad in tree ot ar city $1 are for any 
juantity over six os bemae. 1 barrel, $2; 2 3 3 bar- 
rels, $5 00; 5 barrels, $800" 5 amp et ber ia, $3 0;'3 and 
lireetions will be sent gratis post-paid, to any one applying 
for the same. 
Address, the LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
No, 74 74 Cortland-street, New-York. 


~ WATERTOWN, Mass., Oct. 19 1854 
= FA oh pe Joi hn P. Cushing, E f thi 
ntlemen—, e request of John of this 
lace, I have, ad the last five years, p Be meow gm ~ m you 200 
varreis of Poup per annum, which he has used upon his 
axtensive and pena garden in thistown. He gives it al- 
-ogether the preference over every. artificial manure, (Guano 
40t éxcepted), speaks of it in the highest terms as a manure for 
the kitchen. en, especially for potatoes. 
Iam, gentlemen, ve respectfully, 
Your obedient, servant 
70—121n1152 BENJAMIN DANA. 





EAGLE FAN MILL. 





(THE BEST AND CHEAPEST GRAIN 
AND SEED ieee nes EVER OFFERED 


The superiority of this Fan consists 

First—In cleanmg without a screen, by separating the impu- 
rities, such as chess, cockle, smut, &c.. by the blast alone, con- 
sequently saving the loss of the small sound kernels of wheat 
which must go through a screen. 

Second—An arranpowent by which a part of the sound and 
oerfect grains are separated fromthe rest for seeding, leaving 
the balance in a marketable condition, so that the 
a need sow only such grain as contains the germ of 


*"Third-—Smaller seed, such as grass and clover. seed, are 
cleaned in the most perfect manner. 

Fourth—F ans built on this plan will clean grain, both in the 
~ saa second cleaning, faster and better than any. others now 


"Fifth—The ty x and poe ! of its construction. 
LLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


ORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 
(QUEENS PATENT,) 

TueE best Forge in market for 
Blacksmiths’ work, Boiler makers, 
Mining, uarrying, Shipping, plan- 
tations, Contractors on roads 
and Public Works, Coppersmiths, 
Gas Fitters, &c., &c. 

Also, an improved PORTABLE 
MELTING FURNACE for Jew- 
ellers, Dentists, Chemists, &c. 

Both of these are constructed 
with sliding doors to protect the 
fire from wind and rain when used 
out. doors, and for. perfect. safety 
and free escape of smoke when 
used pore They are compact 
for orm 

Circulars with particulars and 
prices will be forwarded upon - lieation. 

DE RICK P. FLAGLER, 
Sole ‘hisidbeloan 210 Water-st., New-York. 
85—136n1190eow 


LITTLE GIANT 
CORN AND COB MILL. 


PATENTED 1854, 


HTS MILL has doubtless attained a more 

sudden celebrity for doing its work with rapidity and ease 
than any other article of labor-saving machinery ever presented 
to the a world; the merit of which consists chiefl 
in the pees ar arrangement of first breaking, then crushing and 
crumbling the cob at the center of the mill. Thus ae the 
strain upon both mill and team, the chief work of crushing be- 
ing thrown one} the central parts of the judicious application 


ae bn od tit 
ality. ‘SUNT of construction, and convenience of 
aes “the Li or has no equal. It weighs from three 
to five hundred pounds, according to size, and can be put in ope- 
ration by the farmer in twenty minutes, without expense or 
mechanical aid. 

These MILLS are guaranteed in the most positive manner 
against breakage or derangement, and warranted to grind feed 
from ear corn, ani grits or fine hominy from shelled corn. with a 
cease of ease and convenience for farm purposes never attained 


befor 
Will grind from 10 to 15 bushels per hour, according to d 
eee fineness, and can be worked advantageously with one or ee 
Sole Agent for New-York and vicinity, 
R. L. ALLEN, 
91— 189 and 191 Water-street. 


MERY’S PATENT CHANGEABLE 
HORSE FovEss, THRESHERS : and SEPARATORS 
Single Horse Pow: $85 














Double do. do. 116 00 

Do. do. do., with Thresher and ie 4 160 00 

Single do. 108 do. 128 00 
Belts $5 and $ 


L. ALLEN Sole Agent for New-York. 
189 and 191 Water-street. 


AMERIOGAN SSBIOVEEURIET. _ 
PARMERS AND GARDENERS WHO 














GARDEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 
Suorqnent ofthe different kinds in use_at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
Tha for my. establishment. 


G RASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 
Kentucky Blue, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 
Fe mae Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tali "Oat and 
Red and White Clover 
Lucerne, 
Saintfoin. 
Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet.Clover. 
” AB A) al 
IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties. 
Winter Rye. if 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great variety. 
ring and Winter Vetches. 
PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farme r and plante r. 


$3 UCKWHEAT — Choice and clean, for 
ion ori and Two-rowed va- 
mpurnie AND RUTA BAGA, of every 


choice kind. 
Ph ANGOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 
Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Cogeton an’ samen 
Millet, room Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 


peur TREES.—Choice varieties, inelu- 
pontine by 2, Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nec 
QRNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 

peal 2K —Orders received for al] the native Fores! Trees 


Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 oY Water-st. 





Books FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE, 
on receipt of the price annexed. 
Furnished by R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
on Lang Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
ents. 
II. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
III. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
IV. The American Rose Culturer. _ Price 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By S. L. Dana. Price 25 cents. 
VI. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture Price 25 cents. 
VII. The Pests of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation 
Price 25 cents. 
VIII Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 
Prien 25 cents. 
X. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies 
Prise 25 cents. 
X. The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
XI. The pI ma Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c 
Price 25 cents. 
XII. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Ponty . Price 25cents. 
Pr a Chemistry made Easy for the Use of ‘armers. Price 
mts, 
XIV. The American renting Yard. The cheapest and best 
= a ished. Price 
The American ela Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fert caenp known, with directions for use. By Browne. 


Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVI. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Leetures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cultivation of Flax. Price 25 + % 

XIX, The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. BY gy P toes $1 25. 

XX. Allen’s Rural Architecture. Price $ 

— Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. iiestrated. Price 25 

wi 


‘, XXII. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical_Agriculture. Paper, 
ba 25 cents. 
XXIII. sonnomne A icultural Chemistry. Price $1 25: 
XXIV. Johnson’s Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 


c} ,. Renate: sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 

XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 

XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $’. 
ea CX . Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vw’ I 


$1 
X XIX. *Atlen’ 's Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 


2.2.9 Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
cents 

ESE Youatt on the Hog. mplete. Price 60 cents. 

— XXII. Youatt and Mekin ont attle. By Stevens. Price 


XXXIII. The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. Price $2. 
xx RerV Stephens’s Book of the Farm ; or Farmer’s Guide. 
E.lited by Skinner. Price $4. 
y. Allen’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
yi. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
Aa The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
. Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
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aT 
nana Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 


ice $6. 

XL. Lindley’ 's Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 

XLI. Gunn’s aoe peng A book for every married 
manand woman. Pri 

XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
bgt a ath Price 50 cent 

















Lalelele 


aa en’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 
sen! 
XLIV. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. —* Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 
cnrancing Par orks, Pleasure Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 
ae Tice $ 


VII. The Farmer’ s Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50 ce 
XLVIII. Buist's “American Flower Garden Directory. Price 


25. 

XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
Garden. roy! the most complete book on the subject eyer 
ag $1 

uinby’ s Mysteries of Bee-Keep eaplsined. Price 1. 

Li ss Fruit Grower’s Guide. rice $1 25 

as’s Fruit Culturist. Price $1. 

Citi. Ponies’ s Cold Grapery. Price 50 cents. 

LIV. Pardee on the Strawberry. Price 50 cents. 

r paul Norton’s Scientific Agriculture-New Edition. Price 


5 ce! 
LVI, DADD’S MODERN HORSE DOCTOR. Price $1. 
Ln Diseases of Horse’s Feet. Price 25 cents. 
LIX, Guinon’s Milk Cows. Price 38 cents. 
roth on Bees. Price $ 
aged Birds. Price 





of C' 
Lx Gray’s Test Book of Botany i Price $2. 
LXIII. Directions for Use of Guano. Price 25 cents. 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS..--The 
<a coheeeinge offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
ALLEN’S HORSE POWER.—Recent 


improvements in this superior Endless-chain Horse Pow- 
er, enables it to run much lighter than any other yet manufac- 
tured.. The forward end requires a foot ‘legs ‘elevation than 
others. This makes it much easier forthe Horses. 
ADDITIONAL HORSE POWERS : 


EMERY’S one and two-horse ¢hain power. 
LEN’S d do. 


A 0. . 
BOGARDUS’ Iron Sweep for one to eight horses. 
TRIMBLES’ do. do, foronetofuur do. 
WARREN’ do. do. 0. ”. 
TAPLIN’S Circular do: for one to six do. 
OWING AND REAPING MACHINES: 

ALLEN’S Mowing Machine. 

ALLEN’S Mowing and Reaping combined do. 

KETCHUM’S Mowing Machine. 

HUSSEY’S Reaping. do. 

McCORMICK’S do. — do. : 

ATKINS’ Self-raking and Reaping combined machine. 
RAIN AND. SEED DRILLS, CORN 
PLANTING and BROADCAST SOWING MACHINES, 

for every description of field and garden planting and sowing, 
either by hand or horse. 


CYTHES of all the best brands. 
GRAIN CRADLES, of 4 and 5 fingers, 


and of all sizes. 


AY RAKES, both horse and hand, latest 
#@ and best kinds. 


ARDEN RAKES, with steel and iron 
heads and teeth. 
HRESHERS— 
ALLEN’S No, 1 and:2 undershot. 
do. No. 1, 2, 3 and.4 overshot. 
EMERY’S overshot. 
EDDY’S undershot. 
RAINING TOOLS of all sizes, and of 


the latest improvements. Spades, Scoops, &c. 


TILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of ali descriptions and sizes. 


MES’ Shovels and Spades, long and short 
handles—and every other desirable brand. 


ORTICULTURAL TOOLS—A full as- 
& ‘sortment of Hedge’and Vine Shears, Pruning Knives, 
Moke. Rakes, Cultivators, Trowels, Forks, Watering Engines, 


- &C. 
ORTABLE CIDER MILLS, for grind- 


ing and pressing apples, roots, &c., by hand or horse power 
—a most convenient, economical and labor-saving machine. 
Price, $40. 
SARVESTING TOOLS of every descrip- 
‘tion. i 
“AN MILLS—Of various kinds, for Rice 


as Wellas Whieat, Rye, Coffee, Pimento, &c. 


RAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 

la in planter should possess. They are of the best 

paneerte, oubracing several varieties and sizes, and all the most 
valuable improvements. 


MUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 

lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 

pe combining improvements which make them by far the 
est in use. 


NORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 
Power. 
GRAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 


avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 


RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST [IRON 
‘Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stene at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 


ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
. Endless-chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 


RALNING TLLES OF ALL FORMS and 

& Ss. 
UU fHERN PLOWS—Nos. 103, 114, 124, 
an” 15, 18, 1834, 19, 1934, 20, Al, A 2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 


a LOWS—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil. Lock Coulter, Self-Sharpener, &c. 


ARTS AND WAGONS—With iron and 
wood axles, on hand-or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of ull sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at 5 4 Warehouse every Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTATION, FARM, or GARDEN. In adili 
tion to the foregoing, I wouldall attention to the following, 
among many others : 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and VEGETABLE BOILERS, 
for a boiling food for stock. 
BUSH HOOKS and SCYTHES, ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 
HOLE. AuauRs, OX YOKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 


Grub Hoes, Shovels, 
a. Haitows, 
ultivators, 4 I Grindstones, 
Seed and Grain Drills, en Enclave. 

Sausage Cuttersand Stuffers, Garden and Field Rollers, Mow- 
int and fee ing Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 
Blicksmith Forges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob.Crushers, Weath- 
er Vanes, Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 


Ss. 
Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, Cotton Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scules, n ar. 

Wire Cloth 


Apple Parers, Rakes, J 
ay and Manure Tom Belting for Machinery, 


ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
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IMPROVED WIRE FENCE. 
Puls ADMIRABLE FENCE is well worthy of attention for inclosing Fields, Gardens, 


Cemeteries, Heneries; also for Ornamental Trellis Work around hou: 
st! — and yr phe with asphalt varnish, which requires net ge lt in 4 or 5 years. ; 
fact ly pacnre agai Bs shosk : goes pet catch the wind ; can not be destroyed by floods; admits the sunbeam, while it does not 
This superior FENCE ean be supplied at the following prices: 
A-—16 inches: 3-inch me itudinal wi 2 ‘a 3 " 
i ada aS a nd ame et an a Lo 
C—45 “ “ 6-inch “ 4 “ “ $ a = “ 
D~—33 “ “ 38-inch “ 2 “ “ o = 2A ro. zi pa " x % 12 % 
“ “he 3-inch “ 3 “ “ sl “ ie 4 a & “ < : ~ “ 
F—~15 “ “ 38-inch “ 2 “ “ oo 2 3 “ " s "s 200 os 
G45, *§ = © Blinch ©) «4 “ ‘“ = 2 F. = siete « sian de 33. « 
Pine Netting for bebe or trellis work, 9 cents per square foot. 
ware: of ene — 7 caproel oo tg contains about 25 rods, or 400 feet. When taken in quantity of 2 coils or over,.a discount 


R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st., New-York. 


ion caiteaa eee to posts of wood, 7 to 12 feet apart, secured with staples over each lateral wire, keeping it a few 
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ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS 
{ ; ; 9 
ON HAMILTON, LIBERTY, AND UNION STREETS ; 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 
REMOVED ‘TO 
NO. 52 STATE-STREET ALBANY, N. Y. 

e 
The Proprietors of the above-named establishment being the sole owners and manufacturers of 

EMERY’S PATENT HORSE POWER, &c., 
GFP ALL ARRANGEMENTS WITH OTHER PARTIES FOR THEIR MANUFACTURE HAVING EXPIRED,.4) 
have formed a new Copartnership, under the firm name of 


EMERY BROTHERS, 


And will continue the manufacture and sale of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY, as heretofore, at the 
old stands of EMERY & CO. By this arrangement the united efforts, and interest of the Brothers, long known to the public, are 

ured, and no exertions wili be spared to meet the wishes of those dealing inand using the class of implements they manufacture 
+their leading branch being the manufacture of the justly celebrated 

Emery’s Patent Changeable Geered Railroad Horse Powers, 
With the machines to be propelled by it, as Threshing machines, Saw Mills, and Machinery generally. 

These Powers having been submitted repeatedly tothe most severe tests and trials to determine their relative merit and utilit 
with be: = every known manufacturer, have without exception been awarded the highest prizes for superiority—among which 
were the following : 











N. ¥. STATE AGRIC’L SOCIETY, 1854, 1853, 1852, 1851. 1850, } MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1852 
OHIO STATE BOARD OF AGRICUL., 1854, 1853, 1852, 1851. | MISSOURI STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853. 
MICHIGAN STATE AGRICUL’L SOCIETY, 1853, 1852,1851. | AMERICAN INSTITUTE, - - - - - 1852, 1851. 
INDIANA STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853. | NEW-YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, - - - - = 1853. 
ILLINOIS STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 1853. | CANADA PROVINCIAL SOCIETY, - - - 1852,1851. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE AGRICULT’L SOCIETY, 1853. | CONNECTICUT STATE AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 1854. 


WARRANTY, ECONOMY, CAPACITY, &c. 


THE TWO-HORSE POWER and THRESHER. is capable, with three.or four men, of threshing from 175 to 225 bushels, of 
wheat or rye, and the ONE-HORSE POWER from 75 to 125 bushels of wheat or rye ; or both kinds of Powers, &c., are capable of 
threshing double that amount of oats. barley or buckwheat, per-day, of ordinary fair yiejd. Ifthe crops be extrordinarily heavy or 
light, greater or less results will follow. 3 . 
These Powers, Threshers, &c., are warranted to be of the best materials and workmanship, and to operate as represented by 
.n.s Circular, to the satisfaction of the purchasers, together with a full right of using them in any territory of the United States, 
subj a to be returned within three months,and home transportation and full purchase money refunded if not found acceptsble to 
urchasers. 
: The public may rest assured the reputation heretofore earned for our manufactures, shall be fully sustained, by using none but 
the best material and workmanship; and by a strict attention to business, they hope to merit and enjoy a continuance of the pat- 
ronage heretofore so liberally bestowed, which we respectfully solicit. : : 
. B.—All articles bear the name of “ EMER Y ” in raised letters upon the cast iron parts, and however much others may re- 
semble them, none are genuine without this mark. " kn Tr 
Full descriptive illustrated price Catalogues sent gratis on application. 


PRICES FOR 1855. 


’ t Changeable Horse Power Thresher, Se Set of Bands for Machine. ...................... 00-005 $5 
eee tor, bande, &e, for two horses. ............. ‘ $160 Portable Circular Saw Mills, with 24 inch circular saw, 
Do. for-On@ NOMS€ . 6.6.6... see cee eee cent eens eee ees 128 for wood Cutting, &C. .... 2.2.0... eee eee we eee ee 37 
Do..Two-Horse Power, with Thresher and Cleaner Extra Table and saw for Slitting Boards, and Fencing 

aay ara are RIS PACE REBT 20 245 Stuff, and general shop use.....................5.. " 
Do. Patent Two-horse Power.................0s00:: 116 | Cross-cut Saw, hae eee improved to attach to 
Do. One-horse dO. ........66 eee cee eeeceee ceeneeee 85 power for cutting logs. ..............---.. cee eee 25 
Do. Thresher and Separator, 14 by 26 inch cylinder.. 40 Churn attachment, (for one or more churns)... ...... 12 


Ausany, N. Y., March 15,1855. [90,2,4,6n1201] EMERY ROTHERS. 


YVILLARD FELT, No. 14 Maiden-lane, 
Manufacturer of Blank Books,.and Importer and. 











LAWTON BLACKBERRY.— Genuine 


Plants may be purchased of WM LAWTON, ic- 





Wittarp FELT, STATIONER, has 
removed to No.14 Maiden-lane, New-York. 86—6m. 


in PAPER and STATIONERY of every description. 
inPAPER ery 


83-108n1188 No. 54 Wali-st., New-York ar attention paid to 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondeuts, &c, 


Preparep Covers.—We keep constantly on hand pre- 
pared covers for Volumes XI, XII, XIII, and XIV, which 
will be furnished at 25 cents each. These have stamped 
sides, and gilt backs, are uniform, and can be put on by 
any book-binder, at a cost of 25 cents. They can not be 
mailed very conveniently. 

Aaents’ RecEIPts, ETc.—A number of persons in differ- 
ent parts of the country have interested themselves in 
procuring subscriptions for this paper, and we have not re- 
cently heard of any imposition practiced upon subscribers. 
Those more immediately connected with the Office are 
furnished with regular Office receipts, signed, and en- 
dorsed upon the margin, by the Conducting Editor; and 
when these are presented, no one need have the least 
hesitation in receiving them, as we do not give them out 
to irresponsible persons. 

i i what num- 
ber it sual! comtence with. ‘The beck numbers of this 
volume can still be supplied to new subscribers. Back 
volumes neatly bound can now be furnished from the 
commencement. Price of the first ten volumes $1 25 
each, or $10 for the entire set of ten volumes. Vols. XI, 
ry e XII, $1 50 each. Price of the thirteen volumes, 


We can generally furnish back numbers. Where only 
one or two may be wanting, no c will be made to 
regular subscribers, and all numbers lost by mail we will 
cheerfully supply. 


Correspondents will please keep matters relating to 
subscriptions on a separate part of the letter trom commu- 
nications forthe paper. 


Letters in regard to seeds, implements, books, é&c., 
should not be mingled with matters relating to the 
American Agriculturist. In this office we have no con- 
nection with any business whatever which does not relate 
directly to the affairsof the paper, When practicable, we 
are glad to attend to any reasonable request made by sub- 
scribers. 

BSORIPTIONS can n with any number, but it is prefera- 
nie Wetbeemnecs the tore ot March or the tith of Ober, as 
a half vy volame of 416 pages, with a complete 
on each of those dates. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name 
number. and date of the bills sent, and then inclose ther’ 
im presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office and tne 
County and tate. Write these very plainly. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 


nen 
FOURTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of $32 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume, for the bound work. 

COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 
Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 


and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 


tion of the day. 
CORRECT .AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thuusands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 

SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a ‘“ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reiiaéle character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor, by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a ue share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable seientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL 
The American Agriculturist stands upon tts own merits; and the laborious zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The American Agriculturist is under the control and management of Mr. ORANGE JUDD; 
A. Mi., an experienced farmer, whose knowledge of practical chemistry, soil analysis, &c., will ena- 
ble him to sift uhe “scientific ” nostrums and humbugs of the day. Mr. Jupp is wholly independent 
of business connections of any kind, and will take good care that no collateral interests shall, in the 
slightest degree, interfere with the truthfulness and reliability of every department of this Journal. 

Mr. A. B. Aten, one of the originators of the Amerw.an Agriculturist, in 1842, and for a long time 
principal editor, will still continue to aid its progress by his counsel and editorial contributions. 

Constant editorial assistance will also be given by Mr. Lewis F. ALLEN, aneminent practical 
farmer, stock breeder, and fruit grower; Rev. Wm. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpes, both widely known 
as pleasing and instructive writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, 
by a large number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 

The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than Four cENTs a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor atrifle less than THREE cENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper fur a year. 

SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 

TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Thursday of each week, and mailed to 
subscribers on the following liberal terms : 





To single Subscribers......... Pee inn 8205 as oh <p. 5054 on0\9 $2 00 a yvEaR, $2 00 
ek Be | eS ree SPREE i Sa e 1°pr = ORs 5 00 
Fé ae eo oe ATs per, Pees ro 8 00 
“ ame! a" eee Tyee Lee ut eee 1 50 f 15 00 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of ten. will. be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Postmaster, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical! in this City, the cost not exceeding two dullars 
per annum The above are not given where book premiums are paid. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 
the presence of the Postmaster, and the name, number and letter of the bill registered. 

t= Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise 
ments and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 

ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Waterest., New-York. 
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